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7 operations. 


wholly or partially by Federal funds or directly 
under Government supervision, which make 
loans. | 
The Federal Housing Administration is included because 
it stimulates private lending through its insurance. 


The Federal Credit Union System and the Joint Stock 


Te are 30 governmental agencies, financed 


Land Banks, although privately financed, are included be- — 


cause they are directly under Government supervision: 


AMRF Marketing Revolving Fund. Origin- 


ally created to make loans to cooperatives. 
The outstanding loans are being liquidated. Functions 
taken over by the Banks for Cooperatives. 


BI Aw Bureau of Indian Affairs. Lends to Indians for 
the financing of small industries and farming 


CBC Centra Bank for Cooperatives. Makes loans to 
large cooperatives to vgs mefthandising of: 


agricultural products and building of marketing facilities 
necessary for such operations. Also lends to Regional Banks 
for Cooperatives. 


CC Cane Credit Corporation. Acts as a stabiliz- 
: ing agency in the marketing of agricultural prod- 
ucts by purchases of such products and through loans to 
encourage producers to make marketing agreements. 


ECPLO7Emrsency Crop Production Loan Office. 

Makes loans for crop production purposes to 
farmers who are unable to obtain credit from other Gov- 
ernment agencies. 


EHF A—Piectric Home and Farm Authority. Assists in 
financing the consumer in buying efficient elec- 
trical equipment for homes at low prices. 


import Banks of Washington. Finances 
exports and imports. Has general banking pow- 
ers except those of discount or circulation. 
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NDING AGENCIES OI 


—Federal Credit Union System. Although spon- 

sored by the Federal Government, does not 
receive any Federal funds. A Federal Credit Union is a 
cooperative association formed to promote thrift among 
its members and to provide them with a source of credit 
for short-term loans. 


FER A-*F ederal Emergency Relief Administration. 

Grants money to States for loans to farmers 
who are on relief so they may be placed on a self-sustaining 
basis for normal farm operations. Also finances home- 
steaders in Rural Industrial Community projects. 


FEFMC-—Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. Or- 

ganized to aid in financing the lending opera- 
tions of the Federal Land Banks and the Land Bank Com- 
missioner, particularly the farm debt refinancing program 
begun in Spring of 1933. 


FH Aw—Federal Housing Administration. Lends no money 

directly, but stimulates lending through its insur- 
ance of banks’ loans for repairs and modernization and in- 
surance of home mortgage loans. 


FHLB G—Federal Home Loan Bank System. Serves as 
a credit reserve system, similar in purpose 


and operation to the Federal Reserve System, except it is 


confined strictly to home mortgage finance and has nothing 
to do with commercial credits. 


FICB Federal Intermediate Credit Banks. Provides 

agricultural credit for periods that are “inter- 
mediate” between the maturities usually available through 
short-term commercial bank loans and those of long-term 
farm mortgage loans. Maximum loan period is three years. 


FLB Land Banks. Makes first-mortgage loans 
on farm lands for general agricultural purposes. 
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FRB Federal Reserve Board. Supervises activity of 

Federal Reserve Banks in making loans to busi- 
ness firms when they are unable to obtain funds from the 
usual sources. 


FSH(—Federal subsistence Homesteads Corporation. 
Lends to homesteaders in subsistence home- 
Steads projects. 


FSL A-Federal Savings and Loan Associations. Fi- 
* nanced partly through Federal funds and 
partly through private capital. Purpose is to provide mu- 


tual thrift institutions for the general public and a means 
whereby homes may be financed through loans which may: 


be paid off by long-term payments. 


HOLC—®me Owners’ Loan Corporation. Relieves 

hard-pressed home owners through exchange 
of their present mortgage indebtedness for new loans made 
to them by the HOLC. Not to exceed $300,000,000 of the 
proceeds from bond sales may be used for cash advances 
to provide for repairs and modernization of real estate se- 
curing home mortgages. , 


JSLB-* Stock Land Banks. Financed by private 
funds but are under the supervision of the Farm 
Credit Administration. Are being liquidated. 


LBC. Land Bank Commissioner. Makes loans se- 

cured by either first or second mortgage upon 
farm property, real or personal, including crops, for refi- 
nancing, providing working capital, or for redemption or 
repurchase of farm property owned prior to. foreclosure at 
any date since July 1, 1931. 


PC A7WProduction Credit Associations. Lends to farmers 
for general agricultural purposes. 


PWArPublic Works Administration. Lends to non- 


Federal public bodies for construction of public 
buildings and other improvements, to railroads, to low-cost 
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housing corporations, to non-profit corporations for repair 
of disaster damage, and to other eligible corporations, 


PWEHC—utlic Works Emergency Housing Corpora- 

tion. Set up to finance the building of low- 
cost housing projects but its functions are being handled 
by the Housing Division of PWA because of a ruling against 
its operation by Comptroller General J. R. McCarl. Title 
in housing projects is held by the Government until 70 per 
cent of the cost is amortized by rent payments when they 


are turned over to the communities in which they are lo. 


cated. 


R ACC—Fesional Agricultural Credit Corporation. 
Lends to farmers and stockmen for agricultural 
purposes. 


RBC Fesional Banks for Cooperatives, Lends to coop- 

eratives under same general conditions as the 
Centtal Bank for Cooperatives except RBC make loans for 
less than $500,000, while all loans over this amount are 
made by CBC. 


RFC —Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Provides 

emergency financial facilities for financial insti- 
tutions, to aid in financing agriculture, commerce, and in- 
dustry, and for other purposes. . 


TV Aw—Tennessee Valley Authority. Finances building of 
municipal power plants which it sells to mu- 
nicipalities over a long-term period. 


TVAC—Tennessee Valley Associated Cooperatives. 
Lends to cooperative enterprises in the Ten- 
nessee Valley and surrounding areas. 


USSBB—Unitea States Shipping Board Bureau—Lends 
money to American companies for ship con- 


struction. 


V A7—Veterans’ Administration. Loans to veterans on ad- 
justed compensation certificates and on Govern- 


ment life insurance. 
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Thirty Agencies Look to Secretary of Treasury Directly or Indirectly For Loans; The Broad Scope of 


encouraging; long range, 
still uncertain. — 

Velocity of governmental 
dollars will bring spleadid busi- 
ness for consumption goods in- 
dustries. 

Housing program is slowly 
helping the heavier goods group 
but it’s only a drop in the bucket. 

More progress on fundamentals 
must come before sound basis 
for permanent improvement can 
be expected. 

Controversy over ‘hese funda- 
mentals is developing. 

The conflict between Housing 
Administrator Moffett’s ideas 
and those of Public Works Ad- 
ministrator Ickes will be ironed 
out with a compromise. 

But the issue underlying the 
difference of opinion—whether 
accepted and existing channels of 
trade and financing of mortgag- 
ing are to be replaced by a Gov- 
ernment credit system—will not 
be so quickly clarified. 

This is because unemployment 
is so extensive the Administra- 
tion feels itself committed to 
made-work projects as an emer- 
gency. 

The theory of public works 

[Continued on Page Column 1.] 


future, fairly 


gaz 


HENRY MORGENTHAU, Jr., stands 4 


today at the head of far and 
away the world’s biggest bank. 

As Secretary of the United States 
Treasury he counts his loans at 
some ten billions of dollars. At that 
figure he has no rivals. , 

Through him come funds to sup- 
ply such stupendous lenders as RFC, 
HOLC and Farm Credit Agencies 
and the Veterans’ Administration 
among others. 

' Many banks, railroads, insurance 
companies are dependent upon him 
for their credit supplies. But so, 
too, are city home owners, hard- 
pressed farmers, even destitute In- 
dians. 

SKYROCKETING OF LOANS 

There may be Federal loans for 
the huge bank or the vast railroad 
system, but, also, there are Federal 
loans for the poor farmer who needs 
a cow, and for the family on relief 
seeking a new start in life on a sub- 
sistence homestead. 

So broad is the sweep of his lend- 
ing activities, that Secretary Mor- 
genthau can stand behind those 
Treasury pillars, pictured above, and 
survey 30 Federal credit agencies 
that look to him directly or indi- 
rectly for funds. 

The billions that he now must 
watch, five years ago were a paltry 
few hundred millions. As his loans 
have skyrocketed, those of privately 
controlled banks have nose-dived. 

Today, in the role of banker, the 


Uncle Sam's Activities as a Lender 


> Secretary of the Treasury has out- 4 


standing nearly half as much credit 
as all reporting banks of the coun- 
try combined. His loans total about 
$10,000,000,000, including about $2,- 
000,000,000 in loans to veterans; 
theirs total about $21,500,000,000. 
Over the past five years Federal 
lending has risen those billions; 
bank lending has fallen roughly 
$18,000,000,000. Those figures show 
how the-Government stepped into 
the breach. 

Why has this happened? Just 
what does it mean? Is the shift of 
loans from the banks to the Gov- 
ernment a sign that the Federal 
Government one day may control all 
credit? 

The answer to that last question, 
made clear officially, is: Not if it can 
help itself. Already the Govern- 
ment is seeking to pull away from 
lending on homes. It wants private 
lenders to move back into the field. 
If they do not then Uncle Sam may 
of necessity be forced into invest- 
ment banking. 


FORCED INTO BANKING 


Answers to the first two questions 
differ with the different viewpoint 
of officials questioned. But, essen- 
tially, there is agreemént on this: 

Each step taken by the Govern- 
ment into the banking field has been 
forced by circumstance. The first 
big steps were taken under Presi- 
dent Hoover. Farm board activities 


> required large-scale Federal funds. 


Then came the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to save great 
banking and other institutions from 
collapse. 


EXPANSION UNDER NEW DEAL 


Under the New Deal, Government 
lending has been vastly extended. 


Today the following forms of credit 


are involved: 


Loans to banks, insurance com- 
panies, railroads, and utilities to 
Save them from insolvency. The to- 
tal is about $2,500,000,000. 

Mortgage loans made directly on 
individual homes and on individual 
farmers to a total of over $3,000,- 
000,000. 

Direct loans to industry through 
the RFC and the Federal Reserve 
Banks. The amount involved is 
small, but may represent a start of 
Federal expansion in the principal 
private banking preserve. 

Commodity loans on corn and 
cotton, involving about $200,000,000 
and a principle of indirect price fix- 
ing that can be expensive for the 
Treasury. 

Farm production loans where in- 


. dividual farmers have neither cash 


nor credit to finance their opera- 
tions. 

Installment loans, through the 
Electric Farm and Home Authority, 
to finance purchases of ice boxes, 
stoves and other electrical equip- 
ment. 


Construction loans, through the 


+ Public Works Administration, to fi- 


nance everything from subsistence 
homesteads to large-scale low-cost 
housing projects. 


Loans to finance exports through 
the Export-Import banks. 


Scarcely a field of banking opera- 
tion is free from some Federal in- 
vasion. 

Why should this be So? How can 
the Federal Government step up 
and take over loans that bankers 
shy away from, or cannot make? 

The principal reason is that the 


‘Federal credit is backed with all of 


the taxing power of the Government. 
With private possessors of credit 
frightened they turn to the Govern- 
ment. 


MONEY WHERE NEEDED 


Banks, instead of loaning on 
mortgages or lending to business 
men, lend to the Government in- 
stead. Individuals instead of put- 
ting their money in bonds of indus- 
trial organizations, or in homes, or 
in banks, or to other uses, place it 
in Government bonds. 

As a result the Federal Treasury 
becomes a convenient institution 
through which to syphon capital 
into places where it is badly needed. 
All of the time the money that in- 
vestors, either as bankers, or as 
business men, or as individuals, put 
to use through the Government is 


+ 


protected with the Government 
credit. 

During much of the depression 
that Government credit has had a 
very high rating. Money has been 
offered to the Treasury at very 
cheap rates of interest. This, in 
turn, has enabled the Treasury to 
make loans at rates of interest 
lower than banks can. 


That explains why, unless checked, 
the Federal Government could rap- 
idly drift into a monopoly of the 
banking business. It can sell credit 
more cheaply, just now anyway. 
than can private bankers. 


PITFALLS AHEAD 


However, it recognizes many pit- 
falls. 


Like any banker, when it loans, 
the Government must follow up its 
money. 


If a home owner, borrowing 
through the HOLC, cannot meet the 
charges that he has agreed to meet, 
the Government organization may 
take his home. Already it has 
moved to take a few. Soon the 
Government itself might be the Na- 
tion’s biggest home owner. 

Or if the Government lends to a 
bank, as it has loaned in a great 
many instances, it may find that to 
save its investment, there must be 
a Federal voice in the bank man- 
agement. Even now the RFC is in- 


(Continued on Page 15, Column 4.] 


The STATE 
of the 


UNION 
Today 


A NEWS SURVEY 


RESIDENT Roosevelt ap- 
parently is satisfied that 


the nation is well on its 

way to recovery. This is 
disclosed in a letter which he 
wrote several days before he left 
for his annual Thanksgiving va- 
cation at Warm Springs, and 
which was read before the United 
States Confetence of Mayors in 
session in Chicago last week. 
“Our efforts along the road of 
economic recovery have been pro- 
ductive of substantial results,” 
wrote the President. He added 
that the coming Congress un- 
doubtedly would give further at- 
tention to proposals involving un- 
employment relief, public works, 
unemployment insurance, old-age 
pensions, and housing. 

The letter was written the day 
before the President said, address- 
ing the Conference on Economic 
Security: “I do not know whether 
this is the time for any Federal 
legislation on old-age security.” 
It bears out the explanation made 
by Secretary of Labor Perkins 
that the President had not closed 
the door of his mind against old- 
age pensions, since ‘1e expects 
Congress to consider them, 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 1.) 
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These Aevelopments in Washington supported 
the President’s optimism: 3 
Buildine activities spurted in October, accord- 


| ing to Department of Labor figures, the index 


figures for the month being 29.7 per cent higher 
than in September. 

The NRA granted to 15 firms exemption from 
code hour requirements, as a seasonal demand 
for goods found a regional scarcity of skilled 
workers. 

The President was about as busy at Warm 
Springs last week as he would have been at his 
desk in Washington. On his way down to Geor- 
gia he visited the vast TVA projects the Gov- 
ernment is building, expressed his enthusiasm 
at the progress being made toward the “power 
yardstick,” and made two speeches about the 
project in which he took “obstructionists 
severely to task and said there would be no de- 
viation from the Government’s policy. At Warm 
Springs on Thursday he discussed the general 
problem of cheaper power with Chairman Mc- 
Ninch of the Federal Power Commission. 


A New Recovery Drive 


Business takes lead in latest battle 
against depression 


Actually, a new drive for recovery is under 


way. 

This time it is business and industry and not 
the Government sponsoring the movement. But 
the Government is backing it, and organized 
labor, though somewhat skeptical of the sincerity 
of business, shows signs of willingness to fall 
into line. 

Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, Pub- 
lic Works Administrator, and Oil Administrator, 
is one of the few among the higher-ups in the 


Administration who express any doubt as to the 


ability of business to take over the job of tack- 


—Photo by Wide World 
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President Roosevelt inspecting the Norris Dam 
project in the Tennessee Valley en route to 
Warm Springs, Ga. 


ling the country’s housing problem as the spear- 
head of the attack on the depression. 

He believes that a Government financed hous- 
ing program will be needed to help out. “We 
can’t sit around indefinitely waiting for private 
capital to come in,” Mr. Ickes said. 

Administration approval of the new campaign 
for recovery was given by Donald R. Richberg, 
director of the Emergency Council, when the 
plan was laid before him by President Harriman 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce. The 
plan was born at a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Chamber in Washington last week, 
Friday. These business leaders decided not only 


to “play ball” with the Administration but even. 


to take the leadership in the drive for recovery. 
They would do everything in their power to in- 
duce business and industry to help the Govern- 
ment to “put across” its program, even to taking 
the stump for it. A committee of seven was 
appointed to devise ways and means of helping, 
and Mr. Harriman was instructed to take the 
glad news to General Manager Richberg. 

Business’ ambassador was welcomed by Mr. 
Richberg with open arms, so to speak. “The Gov- 
ernment never wanted to do this job,” he said. 
“I have said all along that Government efforts 
must be kept up only until private enterprise 
is ready and able to carry on.” 

Mr. Harriman assured Mr. Richberg that pri- 
vate enterprise was both ready and able to carry 
on. “Business is rarin’ to go,” he said. “It merely 
wants to be assured that if it plays fair with the 
Government, the Government will play fair, too.” 

Assurances were exchanged all around, after 
which.each man dashed away in a different 
direction on speech making tours, during which 
they hope to “sell” the idea of “cooperation for 
recovery” to the country. 


Labor’s Attitude 


Union chieftain skeptical of new 
policy of employers 


Organized labor wasn’t invited to the “cooper- 
ation for recovery party” and its leaders did not 
hesitate to show their chagrin. Always con- 
ciliatory, Mr. Richberg took occasion to make a 
public statement that the cooperation of labor 
was essential to the success of the movement. 
The business leaders didn’t seem to care whether 


+ + 


What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Summary 
Current Happenings and What They 


of National Affairs— 
Mean 


labor cooperated or not. They felt that if pri- 
vate enterprise put up the money to start the 
wheels moving it would have no trouble getting 
all the workers it needed. They showed their 


resentment at the efforts of labor leaders to 


force the “closed shop” on them and their pres- 
ent agitation for a compulsory 30-hour-week for 
industry through Federal legislation. 

Labor’s chieftain, William Green, came out 
with a statement expressing his skeptical views. 
“Before labor can accept it as sincere and gen- 
uine,” he said, “the Chamber of Commerce must 
publicly announce its willingness to comply with 
section 7(a) (the collective bargaining pro- 
vision of the NRA) and its willingness to abide 
by the decisions of duly constituted authorities 
set up by Congress for the purpose of promoting 
industrial peace.” 

No such public announcement was made by 
the Chamber, so labor did not get aboard the 
band wagon. But it showed its intention of 
staying in the parade in another statement is- 
sued by Mr. Green on Tuesday. 


The Housing Program 


Home construction regarded as 
spearhead of the campaign 


When Mr. Harriman carried his plan to Mr. 
Richberg for the Government’s blessing, he made 
it clear that the business leaders thought the 
Government’s housing program should be the 
spearhead of the attack on the depression. They 
would help to entice the money from hiding that 
was necessary to get the huge construction pro- 
gram going. The Government does not furnish 
any money itself for home building and home 
renovizing. It insures up to 20 per cent loans 
made by private enterprise for these purposes. 

Now, this is where labor makes its gesture. 
Mr. Green’s statement was an appeal to labor to 
support the Government’s housing program, 
pointing out that it will provide work for millions 


‘of unemployed. The part business is to take in 


furthering the program was ignored and the 
statement was not specific as to just how labor 
was to support it. No mention was made of 


lower hourly wage rates for union workers. (The . 


construction industry has contended that the 
high cost of labor has retarded construction). 


Later in the week, however, Public Works Ad- . 
-ministrator Ickes called on labor to aid the hous- 


ing program by lowering hourly wage rates in 
return for steadier employment. Mr. Green said 
the proposal would receive “fair consideration.” 

Housing Administrator Moffett estimates that 
fully three billion dollars can be put to work 
during the next year in modernizing and build- 
ing homes—half for each purpose. He also esti- 
mates that, if this is done, employment will be 
given to three million persons, part of them at 
building and riodernizing and part in helping 
to supply materials. 


RFC Lends a Hand 


Direct loans to industry to be 
speeded by cutting ‘red tape’ 


Enthusiastic endorser of this new drive for 
recovery was Jesse Jones, RFC chairman. The 
changed attitude of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation and the Chamber of Commerce in get- 
ting back of the recovery drive, he said, should 
do more to stimulate recovery “than anything 
I know.” 

The RFC has been criticized for being slow-in 
making loans directly to industry. Recently Mr. 
Jones explained that the law itself and not the 
RFC was responsible for the slowness. But here- 
after the Government is going to cut as much 


“red tape” as possible in making these loans. 


Mr. Jones made public last week a letter he 
had sent to all regional RFC office managers 
asking them to use every means available to 
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ither Charles Coughlin, Detroit radio priest 
2ft), discusses. monetary reform with Sen- 
ator Elmer Thomas, of Oklahoma. 


...mulate loans to Industry. The RFC has a 
fund of three hundred million dollars out of 
which it can make these loans, and so far it has 
paid out only about five miliion dollars. 

Plans for the Public Works Administration to 
be presented to Congress call for a ‘very large 


and comprehensive” public works program, said 
Mr. Ickes last week, in which housing will have 
a major part. The houses which the Govern- 
ment plans to build will be of the low-cost type. 
Mr. Ickes said people could contract with the 
Government to buy houses and could pay for 
them in monthly installments. This plan was 
challenged sharply by Housing Administrator 
Moffet, who saw in it a menace not only to the 
real estate market but to the entire set-up of 
mortgages throughout the country. Mr. Ickes 
had suggested a three per cent interest rate. 
Business is frank in saying that it has a selfish 
motive in pulling the New Deal chestnuts out of 
the fire. It not only aims to promote recovery, 
from which everybody would benefit, but it ex- 
pects the Administration to show its gratitude 
for help given by pursuing policies that will be 
“wise and helpful to business.” In other words, 
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Declaring it has nothing to hide in forth- 
coming investigation, the A. T. & T. has just 
appointed Edwin F. Hill as publicity agent. 


s business expects the Administration to oppose 


any radical legislation that may be proposed in 
the coming Congress. Mr. Richberg hinted in 
one of the three speeches he made during the 
week that business could depend on a sane leg- 
islative session. 


Wage Reductions 


Mr. Ickes’ plea for lower rates in 
building trades to boost construc- 
tion 


Mr. Ickes’ appeal to labor to agree to lower 
hourly wage rates in building trades unions was 
not the only assault made on the minimum 
wage last week. The Government did away with 
the minimum wage entirely on relief works. 
Federal Relief Administrator Hopkins ordered 
the rate of pay to be the same as that prevail- 


ing in the community where the work is done, | 


The minimum rate of 30 cents an hour for com- 
mon labor had been criticized in some commu- 
nities because it was higher than the prevailing 
rate on non-relief projects. 

Last Winter when the CWA was going at full 
blast it was almost impossible to get common 
labor at reasonable cost in some places because 
Uncle Sam was paying better wages. 

Governor Talmadge of Georgia has been a 
severe critic of several New Deal policies, par- 
ticularly this minimum wage rate. The Governor 
visited the President at Warm Springs, Ga., the 
other night, together with the executives of other 
southeastern States. He heard the President call 
on the Governors for greater cooperation from 
the States in carrying out the Government’s 
policies, particularly its social legislation pro- 
gram. Evidently the Governors thought they 
should have some cooperation, too, and perhaps 
Governor Talmadge asked for it. At any rate 
the minimum wage rate which he has opposed 
so bitterly has been rescinded. The President 
believes it is the total annud? wage that counts, 
not the hourly wage rate. 

The minimum wage, both in public and private 
employment, is one of the things for which 
organizéd-tabor has consistently fought. Labor 
not only obtained Government acceptance of the 
minimum wage, but it had it written into all the 
codes. Mr. Hopkins’ order is the first breaking 
away from the minimum wage. 


Code Enforcement 


Alleged violators of labor clauses 
of NIRA to be prosecuted 


Other new developments of the week were 
more to labor’s liking. One was that the Gov- 
ernment was going ahead with prosecution of 
the Houde Engineering Company, of Buffalo, for 
failure to heed the decision of the Labor Rela- 
tions Board in applying the majority rule in col- 
lective bargaining. Previously the Department 
of Justice declined to prosecute for lack of 
evidence of violation of the order. 

One of the first acts of Francis Biddle in as- 
suming office as new chairman of the labor 
board was to confer with Attorney General Cum- 
mings and to ask him to prosecute the Houde 
Company. Afterward, the Department announced 


it now had sufficient evidence on which to pro- 
ceed against the Houde Company, and would do 
so at once. 3 

Other decisions of the board have been defied 
by industry. “I shall regard it as one of my most 


- important duties,” said Mr. Biddle, “to speed 


enforcement of decisions, past and future.” 

Another development favorable to labor was 
action taken by the National Recovery Board 
aimed at obtaining more effective compliance 
with labor and fair practice provision of the 
codes. A plan was approved whereby there will 
be separate enforcement of these provisions. 
Ten autonomous regional offices are to be set 
up with broad powers to enforce the labor pro- 
visions without referring complaints of viola- 
tions to Washington. Such a step long has been 
advocated by labor. 

Enforcement of fair practice provisions will be 
left with the code authorities, relieving them of 
the responsibility of dealing with labor disputes. 
Some industries never have had labor compli- 
ance agencies, and when workers complained 
that labor provisions as to wages and hours were 


not being observed, their complaints were for-. 


warded to NRA headquarters, where they were 
buried under an avalanche of similar com- 
plaints. Often months have elapsed without any 
action. Now workers are assured of prompt ac- 
tion on their. complaints. Since November of 
last year the NRA has handled more than one 
hundred thousand such complaints and has 
many thousand old ones still pending. 


A New NRA 


Congress expected to provide more 
flexible regulatory agency 


The NRA expires by law next June. Congress 
is expected in the meantime to provide another 
regulatory agency to take its place. The Ad- 
ministration is working out plans for presenta- 
tion to Congress, based on its experience with 
the NRA. Just what these plans will be has not 
been determined. Mr. Richberg helped to draw 
up the National Industry Recovery Act, and, as 
general counsel for the NRA, has had much to 
do with administering it. 
as to the probable new set-up, expressed in his 
New York speech, show the trend of Govern- 
ment thinking on the subject. 

Flexibility of code making, said Mr. Richberg, 
should be the first principle of any permanent 
legislation to carry out the aims of the NRA. 
The soundness in the fixing of minimum wages 
and maximum hours for each. trade and indus- 
try had been determined, he declared, but he 
warned that working hours and conditions could 
be best arrived at by employers and employes 
working together rather than by legislation. 
This statement was regarded in some quarters 
as a slap at union labor’s demands for a uni- 
versal 30-hour week for industry which it is to 
press at the coming session of Congress. 

Industry, in Mr. Richberg’s opinion, should be 
permitted to regulate itself in the matter of fair 
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competition under general supervision of some 
new Government body, which might combine 
some of the functions and authorities of the 
NRA and the Federal Trade Commission — in 
other words, less rather than more regulation of 
business by the Government. 


Good News of Trade 


Prospective Russian purchases and 
larger agricultural exports 


Internationally there was good news for agri- 
culture and the export trade. Soviet shipments 
of gold-bearing ore to the United States as a 
reserve for purchases of “heavy goods” were 
reported. The international wheat conference 
forecast that by next August world wheat stocks 
would be lower than at any time in seven years. 

A conflict of views as to foreign trade policies 
of the Government has developed between Sec- 


. retary of State Hull and George N. Peek, foreign 


Therefore, his views | 


trade adviser to the President. Mr. Hull declared 
on Thursday, speaking to the press, that the 
favored-nation clause will remain the corner- 
stone of American commercial policy. He said 


>that all reciprocal trade agreements negotiated 


with other governments—more than a dozen are 
being discussed—would be on this basis. 

Mr. Peek advocates a selective system of im- 
ports and exports which may involve a change 
in our unconditional most-favored-nation policy. 

“Brain Truster” Tugwell, Undersecretary of 
Agriculture, who recently returned from Europe 
with hopeful tales of new foreign markets for 
our products abroad, spent two entire days at 
Warm Springs giving his views on the subject. 
The President was an attentive listener, and 
kept Dr. Tugwell over a day to tell him more. 

Another problem to which the President de- 
voted attention was that of coordinating Gov- 


SPEAKS FOR CHAMBER 
Henry I. Harriman, who, on behalf of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, offers a plan for 
revision Of NRA 


ernment activities. Before he left Washington 
Mr. Roosevelt combined all the lending agencies 
of the Government under a committee headed 
by Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau in the 
interest. ef more efficient operation. He is now 
eonsidering plans for consolidating other Gov- 
ernment activities. 


Aid For Home Owners 


HOLC may ask more funds if pri- 
vate lenders cannot carry burden 


People who already have their own homes but 
are having difficulty in having their mortgages 
renewed may get further help from the Govern- 
ment. The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation an- 
nounced recently that all its funds were ex- 
hausted, or would be exhausted when applica- 
tions already on file were disposed of. There- 
fore it has been receiving no more applications 
for loans. 

Uncertain whether private institutions were 
generally in a position to resume their normal 
lending functions, the HOLC during the’ past 
week began making a survey of mortgage lend- 
ing conditions which will be the basis of a re- 
port to be made to the President within 90 days. 

If the survey shows that private institutions 
cannot make the required home loans, Chair- 
man Fahey said, the President may ask Congress 
to extend the life of the HOLC and provide it 
with. more funds for loans. Several members of 
the new Congress have informed Mr. Fahey that 
they would support such a program. 


Story of Fascist Plot 


Congress committee hears report 
of proposal for military dictatorship 


Is there a Fascist movement in the United 
States? General Smedley D. Butler, stormy 
petrel of the Marine Corps now retired, says 
there is. Testifyingg privately before a Congres- 
sional committee in New York last Tuesday, the 
general said he had been approached by a group 
of men representing Wal) Street interests who 
wanted him to organize an army of half a mil- 


lion veterans to march on Washington and over- | 


throw the Government. 

The plan, according to General Butler, was to 
set up either himself, General Douglas MacAr- 
thur, Chief of Staff of the United States Army, or 
General Hugh Johnson, as dictator. 

“Best laugh story of the year,” was General 
MacArthur’s comment. 

“If anybody approached me with such a propo- 
sition,” said General Johnson, “I would throw 
him out the window.” 

Nevertheless Vice Chairman Samuel Dickstein, 
of the investigating committee, declared that 
General Butler’s story checked with some of the 
evidence which committee agents have been 
gathering for some weeks, although he did not 
indicate that either of the two generals knew 
anything about it. 


The committee has been investigating alleged, 


anti-American activities for several months. Of- 
cial Washington was inclined to discredit Gen- 
‘eral Butler’s story. However, the committee is 
planning to hold open hearings on the charges in 
Washington about the middle of December. 

Washington hasn’t had a really interesting 
Congressional hearing since the investigation of 
the charges of Dr. Wirt. 

C. G. MARSHALL. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 


PRESIDENT 
AND BUDGET to the many. ob-— 
PROBLEM 


ports and related data. Their call 
followed a second conference with 
Undersecretary Tugwell, the an- 
nounced subject of which was agri- 


cultural policies and their relation 


to world markets, a theme broad 
enough to touch many spots, tough 
and tender, in the body agronomic, 
not to say politic. 

But, as the afternoon waned, Mr. 
Roosevelt took to his little car with 
its special Georgia “R” license, and 
chugged up the mountain to his 
seventeen-hundred-acre farm. Here 


| New Dishes For White House; 


1,000 Pieces Cost $9,200 


In addition to the order for that 
new set of dishes costing $9,200 and 
containing one thousand pieces, the 
White House is due for various 
replenishments and_ renovations. 
When President Roosevelt returns 
early in December from his “other 


present by the click of typewriters 
rattling through the Executive china 
cupboard. Flanked by Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s saucers, Dolly Madison’s 
teacups, and Abraham Lincoln’s 
plates, employes from the executive 
offices are installed here pending 


|| Fast Dwindling Ranks 


Of Civil War Veterans 


Outnumbered by World War 
Pensioners, 20 to 1 


Veterans of the Civil War, who once 
outnumbered all other pensioners on the 
rolls of the United States, are reduced 
to a few thousands. Their place of pre- 
dominance is taken by veterans of the 
World War. 

There are now 366,895 World War vet- 


— erans and 115,852 dependents of World 
or the | he is able to steal-a few weeks from | home” at Warm Springs, Ga., he will | the completion of their offices. War veterans on the pension lists. Only 
) as the week-end before Thanks- | private companies, “Caveat vendor.” | agriculture’s winter, which has al- | find the Executive Mansion in much While portions of ten dinner sets | 18.030 Civil War veterans were on the 
{Continued from Page 1. 


will be in a few months under 
more fire than it has been since 
the New Deal began Europe 
found it a poor remedy and a 
doubtful stop-gap. 

The disinclination to make a 
real partnership with business 
exists in various quarters of the 
Administration. 

Mr. Roosevelt has a left wing 
which stubbornly insists on more 
experiments. And he has a right 
wing which is honestly of the 
opinion that more expevimeits 
along unsound lines may bring a 
collapse due to inflation. 

Fear of inflation 


vate business and 
private agencies of credit must 
be given a real and not a half- 
hearted opportunity to bring re- 


‘covery or the Government spend- 


ing program will be forced upon 
the country to a limitless extent. 

But will private business be 
given this chance? Many signs 
have pointed that way but the 
Tupelo, Mississippi, speech was 
a contradiction of purpose. 

Certainly any attack on big in- 
dustry involving billions of se- 
curities, many of them held as 
collateral in banks, cannot but be 
a deflationary influence. 

Maybe Mr. Roosevelt is spar- 
ring for position, Maybe he is 
really trying to get a compro- 


mise with the electric industry 


and get for the country a whole 
series of low rates. If so, then 
why the huge power projects to 
be built with public funds? 
2 
The whole thing 
doesn't make sense 


servers who were 
asked to believe 
that the Administration had de- 
cided to throw its lot for awhile 
with the upbuilding of private 
business and that the retirement 
of Government from competition 


giving approached. The little fish- 
ing fleet tossed its spars beside the 
dock of the capital’s trim New Eng- 
lish fish market. Tempting cargoes 
of the Ostrea Virginica rocked un- 
purchased in the caulked holds, for 
even oyster-lovers abstain in a No- 
vember aS warm as an r-less May. 
Showers fell on the roof of the 
white, frame cottage on Pine Moun- 
tain, too, and the President, in his 
pine-paneled living room, before 
his crackling fireplace or bathing 
in the languid waters of Warm 
Springs, carried on in peaceful re- 
laxation between unhurried con- 
ferences. 


LL was serene. All, that is, but 


ly reminiscent of the regime of an- 
other Roosevelt, a shadow—or do 
these old eyes deceive me?—of a 
Big Stick, model 1934. — 

BEHOLD! THE YARDSTICK 

T was faintly recognizable last 

month when it took the form ofa 
Central Bank rumor before the 
Bankers’ convention, but when it 
appeared again, there was no mis- 
taking it—it wasn’t a shillalah or a 
blackthorn. It was lithe and thin, 
precise and commanding. Ah, yes 
now we have it! It was a yardstick! 


xx* 

T Tupelo, Mississippi, where it 

had struck the rock that gushed 
Government-to-consumer power, it 
was unmistakable | 

And, presto! even before he ar- 
rived on Sunday, telegrams were 
pouring in to the President and 
more piling up on the waiting desk 
in his living room. They were con- 
gratulations on his ex-tempore 
Tupelo speech that held up that ex- 
periment in public power consump- 
tion as an example of what other 


cisions. 


Since many of these decisions 


can be made when legislation is 
in the committee stage, the Presi- 
dent may be able to limit the ses- 
sion to about three or four months 


RETURN TO ‘SECOND HOME’ 

HAT was the first day which the 
President devoted largely to get- 
ting settled. It included a swim in 
the Warm Springs pool, a trip in 
his own little hand-controlled car 
over the twisting roads, while Sec- 
retary McIntyre was busy estab- 
lishing a headquarters in the Foun- 
dation Building. For the President, 
it was a home-coming to his “sec- 
ond home”; to the patients—most 
of them are young fclks in the 
Foundation—it was a joyous cele- 
bration of the arrival of a friend, 
who always brings a lot of fun and 
excitement with him. 


must do to insure relief and the 
benefit of such social measures such 
as unemployment insurance. They 
arrived late in the day, spent an 
hour in the homey iving-room, 
dined with “Mac” and departed, 
determined to set up the machinery 
for a regional liaison with the Fed- 
eral Government. More, perhaps, 
than meets the eye in that. Per- 
haps the beginning of a new struc- 
tural device in government such as 
others the President is studying in 
a trunkful of reports brought along, 
ranging from combining the map- 
making activities of the Government 
to the already announced commit- 
tee groups linking the Federal lend- 
ing agencies. 


\WHEN the newspaper men climbed 
Pine Mountain for their first 
press conference in the “little White 
House” they found they had broken 
in on a Board meeting. The mem- 
bers remained as a gallery and 
listened to the-President’s first offi- 
cial statement of what had been 
his concern since he arrived. It was 
about “lending” his birthday again. 
Last year the “birthday balls” yield- 
ed over a million dollars to the 
Warm Springs Foundation. This 
year their proceeds will go, 70% to 
fight infantile paralysis in the com- 
munity where the money is raised; 


ready reached the northerly estate 
of his fathers, and here he inspected 
the work which is being done to 
prevent soil erosion. It was his first 
chance to see his southern acres 
since he arrived and he acted as 
cicerone for Mrs. Roosevelt and her 
guests, Miss Nancy Cook and Mrs. 
Malvina Schneider. 


READY FOR THE HOME COMING 

VER the week-end, when the 

President planned to sandwich 
the budget between slices of moun- 
tain scenery and combine legislative 
possibilities witn the brilliant vistas 
of autumn foliage, his Washington 
home and workshop were being pre- 


his White House Police out of the 
Executive Mansion, where they stood 
guard while the Executive offices 
were being remodeled, back to their 
accustomed post. Here in spacious 
new quarters they will receive the 
President next month in workshops 
worthy of the head of the biggest 
business in the world, U. S. A., Inc. 
H. R. BAUKHAGE. 


better shape than when he left it. 


The most noticeable innovation 
bids fair to be the new dinner set. If 
future tourists are on the alert in 
trips through the White House they 


may catch a glimpse of the hand- ; 


some pattern chosen by the First 
Lady. The new visitors’ lounge on 
the ground floor, converted from a 
telephone exchange into a library, 
is about opposite the China Room, 
Thousands of Dishes 


There are thousands of dishes in 
the China Room, locked behind 
glass-fronted cases around the 
cream-tinted wall. Historically, the 
prize bit is a rather clumsy, ivory- 
tinted cup and saucer, which formed 


“lockers” are dishes from every Ad- 
ministration thus far, including 
some fine glassware of the Andrew 
Jackson era. Like the collection of 
gowns of the First Ladies in the 
Smithsonian Institution, the White 
House chinaware gives an intimate 
angle on the tastes and manners of 
successive decades. 

An incongruous note is added at 


remain from previous Administra- 
tions, the new Roosevelt china, not 
scheduled for delivery until some 
weeks hence, will form the only com- 
plete dinner service available for 
large State functions. It is to in- 
clude ten dozen of everything ex- 
cept service platters; the gold and 
Silver service platters continue in 
use. The last complete dinner serv- 
ice was bought during the Wilson 
regime. Traditionally, the First 
Lady selects the pattern, but the 
President must give his formal ap- 
proval. 


Gold Design Retained 
The newest set will not go off the 


White House employes admit that 
washing gold-encrusted china, even 
granted the most modern equip- 
ment, is a delicate task; the White 
House does not serve food on dishes 
that have so much as a tiny nick. 

Not only are new dishes planned 
for the State dining room, but the 
State dining table has undergone a 
change. Formerly brilliant with 


rolls July 1, and it is expected this total 
will be reduged one-half by the end of 
the next fiscal year. 

These figures have been furnished to 
the Bureau of the Budget by the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

No more Mexican War Veterans are 
left on the pension rolls. There are 343 
dependents of these veterans who are ree 
ceiving allowances from the Government, 

There are still 4,400 veterans of Indian 
Wars and six dependents of veterans of 
the war of 1812 on pension rolls. 

There are 186,838 Spanish War pen- 
sioners. Their average age is 60. At the 
rate at which their number is decreasing 
the total at the end of the next fiscal year 
will be about 182,000. 


varnish, it has been dulled to har- 
monize with the oak wall paneling, 


REASON FOR... : 4 , pared for his return. part of the tableware in George | ground and dark-blue border, it will The famous East Room, scene 0 
: 1S deep seated. It a shadow, which every now an governors-elect) from five states On the Monday of Thanksgiving | Washington’s Administration. Be- | have forty-eight stars, a band, and | Many notable gatherings, and like- 
FEARS O arises from aj| then seemed to swing across the | arrived and learned the President’s , ; , ise the Bl Red d G 
INFLATION knowledge that pri-| political heavens, a shadow strange- | yiews on what he felt the States week, Captain Dalrymple marched | hind the glass doors of the different | the President’s crest, all in gold. | Wise the Blue, » an reen 


Rooms, where foreign potentates 
and diplomats are received by the 
President, have been invaded by a 
small army of painters, upholster- 
ers, drapery experts, and interior 
decorators. With the Executive — 
Offices in process of rebuilding, the 
East Room has been used for the 
storage of files, and the Blue, Red, 


{Continued on Page 10, Column 4) 


This “Magic Brain” 


CREATED BY RCA VICTOR 


everything 
ever known Radio 


with business was on the way. at the outside. the rest for research. | | An exclusive 
|PREDICTION unemploy- | TUGWELL, ‘BOLT FROM THE BLUE’ RCA Victor development 
at Warm Sprin may lead to ment insurance law (THEN came, like a bolt from the 
a definition of purpose. blue, Guy Rexford Tugwell, 

The budget problem is Mr. LEGISLATION will be put in oper- | recently of Europe, more recently of higher fidelity 
Roosevelt’s principal preoccupa- _ ation gradually. A | Washington and the first official | 
tion these days. We may expect | SO™Promise will be reached on | hailed from the capital for confer- oa : (2) You reach far more stations 
a reassuring statement on Gov- the soldier bonus. ence with his Chief. For those who | 
ernment finances very soon. Amendments wiil be made to | had wishfully suggested that tem- . = (3) You tune in world broadcasts 
_ The plan under official discus- the Securities Act to remove un- | porary exile to foreign lands of the — a ith f 
sion is one that will show a trend necessary restrictions on financ- once Number 1, Brain Truster, was ‘— a ™ 3 . wit ar greater accuracy 
of curtailment of those expenses ing though retaining all the | preliminary to his complete ond 
that are not reimbursable with a | ‘teeth’ that prevent fraud. And | “Abschied” from the inner councils, ee Ve cual m _ 7 
possible increase in reimbursable a the Pongo the ae — be | it was a painful surprise. a ern. Cl, (4) You get the exclusive RCA 
items for the purpose of support- 


ing private enterprise either 
through new insurance of credit 
risks or direct loans. 


The fact that the 


a downward curve 
will come as pleasing news to 
the financial world though the 
skeptics therein will remain cau- 
tious, to be sure, until the Gov- 
ernment actually gives a few ex- 
amples of curtailment and 


squelches some of the projects 


for the uneconomic spending of 
more billions. 

The coming congressional ses- 
sion will be interesting but not 
disturbing. 

Mr. Roosevelt has the situation 


in hand. His leadership will be- 


come more emphatic. He will 
rule with far more determination 
than heretofore. This is because 
his party will look to him for de- 


to aid recovery. 

Restrictive legislation will be 
at the minimum. 

No fundamental change in the 
banking system will be made but 


The next few weeks will bring 
strenuous efforts on che part of 
the Administration to coordinate 
its machinery, reallocate func- 
tions inside Government, and to 
develop team-play with business. 

The direction is excellent and 
reassuring but the problems are 
dificult and delicate. Wrong 
steps and monkey wrenches can 
come just as they did in the 
Autumn of 1933 when a voom was 
on. 

This means that while the in- 
evitable show-down as between 
sound and uneconomic theory 
may be postponed for months, it 
cannot forever be avoided. 

Davin LAWRENCE. 
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WHat, he was ominously asked, 
was he there for? And what 
had transpired during his visit with 
the President? To these inquiries 
Professor Tugwell answered a great 


CONGRESS fi sh possibly a joint commission ap- | deal concerning his swim with the 

NOT LIKELY ne pagel pes pointed to make a comprehensive | President, Georgia prohibition, the 
study as the Aldrich commission 

TO DISTURB three or four years | gig in 1911. wearer. What 


had been discussed, the questioners 
were naively reminded they must 
themselves know was not for a mere 
Undersecretary of Agriculture to 
divulge. 


& 

HE had, it developed, come before 
lunch and stayed through it, had 
stayed through the afternoon swim 
and conferred until the dinner hour, 
remained overnight in the house 
provided for the President’s official 
party. Just an Undersecretary, it 
appeared, undersecretarying as us- 


x 

HE did talk about foreign trade 
and his observations abroad. 
He was not pessimistic. How could 
our imports be increased. By in- 
creasing our exports. What else he 
discussed with the President might 
have covered a wide range. But the 
point was not so much what he said 
but that he said it. Which means 
that Undersecretary Tugwell ap- 
peared to be decidedly back on the 
job—the action, if we may be par- 
doned for opening old wounds, had 
spoken louder than the Wirt. 

And while one group anxiously 
pondered the significance to the 
Ship of State of Sailor Tugwell’s 
return from the sea. another group, 
concerned with a part of the Ad- 
ministration program they had fear- 
ed might be jettisoned, heard a 
hopeful echo from Chicago. It was 
the President’s message to the 
mayors assembled in conclave there 
concerning the subject of old-age 
pensions. He specifically included 
this measure among the desiderata 
of social legislation to be proposed 
to the forthcoming Congress. 


A ‘POWER-FULL’ WEEK 
WER ended the week as it had 
ended the preceding one—Chair- 
man Frank McNinch of the Federal! 
Power Commission and Vice Chair- 


man Basil Manly arrived and spent 
several hours going over power re- 


Victor “X” band* 


yo can hear whatever is being broadcast from 
the popular stations in London, Yokohama, 
Buenos Aires...or any important city on earth! 
You can tune in as easily, as accurately as your 
favorite nearby station. 


Thisnow because of RCA Victor's" Magic Brain”. 
It outreaches, outperforms anything RCA Victor 
has done in the past... bringing a new excitement, 
and a new higher fidelity tone to all-wave radio. 
It’s thrilling, indeed! | 


What the “Magic Brain” you see on the right | 
_ does, is simple. Its agtion is so lifelike, we show — . ee 
it as in a human brain. It directs—by means of c(. _~/._ | 
four extra tuning coils and an advanced frequency Bee 3 
stage — the selection and the reception of world- 
wide radio broadcasts. Thinking for you...it brings 
you the program you want. It makes the rest of 
the radio more perfect in performance...makes rr 
tone of higher fidelity. Noise is less, Buzz and Nr 
fuzz go. Instead is balance, rhythm, precision. - Pe 


As an added attraction, these “Magic Brain” 
sets offer the exclusive RCA Victor “X™” band... 
enabling you to get up-to-minute government 
weather reports—the same that aviators hear! 


Another surprise comes in the cabinet beauty. 
Created by a leading modern designer, built in 
America’s finest cabinet factory, they will delight 
your eye, suit your home. ' 


Brain” 


A radio and price for everyone! 


RCA Victor Instruments priced from $18.75 to $375.00 police, amateur wave ‘ 95 
including Standard Receivers, Auto Retiey Air-Cell Battery bands. Superb cabinetry 69: 
Radios and Radio-Phonographs, All RCA Victor Instru- ‘ 

ments equipped with RCA Micro-Sensitive Radio Tubes. 
All prices F.0.B. Camden, N. J., subject to change without “a 
notice. Any Short Wave Radio performs better with an 
RCA Victor World-Wide Antenna, 


RCA VICTOR CO., Inc., ONE UN/T OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA....THE WORLD'S LARGEST RADIO ORGANIZATION, OTHER UNITS: 
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By Business Praised 


PLEDGE OF COOPERATION SEEN 
AS PROMISING BENEFITS 
IN RECOVERY DRIVE 


Support of President | 


Successful cooperation between the Ad- 
ministration and organized business is pre- 
dicted by 78 per cent of the press of the 
country, as a result of resolutions adopted 
by the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
favorable to support of the President. Difh- 
culty in meeting the situation is expected by 
22 per cent of the editors, because of the 
demand by the business leaders that there 
must be a balanced budget within a reason- 
able period and a stabilized dollar. 


BELIEF that the President is “receptive to sug- 
gestions for the promotion of the common 
welfare” is proclaimed by the action of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, in its re- 
solve “to reach a common agreement upon @ 
program which will be fair and just to all, and 
which will accelerate the efforts toward recovery. ’ 
Sincerity on the part of the business organiza- 
tion of national scope is attested in the favor- 
able words from editorial pens, while the pur- 
pose of the White House to conserve the legiti- 
mate interests of all business is made an es- 
sential part of the new development. 

Incidental to this, it is held that various units 
of commercial life have voiced their agreement 
with the purposes of the Washington leaders, 
and that the New York Stock Exchange has in- 
dicated, by statement from its executive, that 
proper regulation of securities has not been detri- 
mental to those who are engaged in its regular 
activities. 


SPIRIT OF BIG BUSINESS : 


“Big business exhibits the right spirit,” thinks 
the Louisville Cotrier-Journal (Dem.), with the 
reservation that in this favorable action toward 
the Administration, the organization “gives up 
none of its ideals, nor does that body reverse 
its policy.” 

The Courier-Journal concludes as to the sig- 
nificance of the alignment: 

“The reorganization of the NRA and the def- 
initely announced policy that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor was not to be given a monopoly 
in labor affairs in this country heartened capi- 
tal. Even the bankers came to understand that 
the New Deal was not a bugaboo and their fears 
were assuaged.” 


AGAINST INFLATION 


66 AXY program worked out,” in the opinion of 

the Providence Bulletin (Ind.), “should 
confine itself to the fundamentals that busi- 
ness and industry are agreed must prevail for the 
speeding up of recovery.” 

The Bulletin makes the further statement: 

“They would like the assurance that no more 
tampering with money {s contemplated and that 
when international conditions warrant this 
country will:join with other nations in stabiliz- 
ing international currencies. Uncertainty re- 
garding the future value of the dollar militates 
against long-time commitments and planning 
and restricts the healthy expansion required for 
speeding up recovery. 

“These two assurances would be definite indi- 
cation that this country would not have to suffer 
the pangs, cruelties, and dangers of inflation. 

“For the misuse of the public credit leads with 
with inexorable logic to the cheapening of the 
dollar, to the flight of capital, to the breakdown 
of the national financial structure and to wild, 
uncontrollable inflation. 

“If these reassurances are accompanied by 
concrete action—the repudiation of the campaign 
to spend this country out of depression by use 
of public funds—business and industry can find 
that which has been most pronouncedly lack- 
ing—confidence in the future.” 


TO A COMMON AIM 


HE Wall Street Journal (Ind.), thinks that 
“one might feel inclined to call the Cham- 
ber’s latest resolution one of patient resignation 
rather than cooperation, and to liken it to the 
bright amenability of the mobilized bankers, 
a month ago.” The Wall Street paper, however, 
adds: 

“A nice choice of terms may be waived if the 
sum of all these avowals of conciliatory purposes 
from political and business quarters means that 
the two lately opposed groups are really gaining 
in mutual understanding and moving toward 
common aims. 

“In that case their further progress will be 
aided by the business circumstances of the mo- 
ment. Trade and industry have for several weeks 
done just a little better than hold an even keel; 
the intangible but powerful factor of ‘confi- 
dence,’ if it could be measured, probably would 
be found making slow. increase; men of affairs 
are beginning to wonder if, after all, the worst of 
those things against which critics of the present 
regime have so direfully warned them are not 
somehow to be averted. 

“This is at least an open and receptive if not 


exactly an optimistic state of the community 
mind.” 


NO ‘END TO CRITICISM’ | 


¢¢(“OOPERATION with the Administration,” as 

understood by the Washington Evening 
Star (Ind.), “does not mean the end of criticism. 
The new promise of cooperation does not mean 
that business has subjugated its fears of the 
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Cartoonist Messner in the Rochester Times-Union 


End of the Line 


accompanied by a report from its Finance Com- 
mittee calling for restriction of emergency spend- 
ing to enable the Government to ‘consolidate its 
financial position’—if not immediately, then in 
the near future. 

“There should be a real start, in other words, 


toward balancing the budget, even if the objec-. 


tive is some distance away.” 


ESCAPE DRASTIC PLANS 


UOTING an explanation that “the elections 
reflected the popularitv of Mr. Ronseve't.” 
the Savannah Morning News (Dem.) states: “By 
working with the President, business and in- 
dustry hope that they may be able to escape the 
30-hour week, inflation and other drastic pro- 
posals which the 74th Congress likely will at- 
tempt to enact. They will be given more con- 
sideration by cooperating with Mr. Roosevelt 
than by remaining aloof.” 
“The great revival,” advises the Scranton 
Times (Dem.), “will certainly come sooner, as 
the effort, being put behind the machinery set 
in motion by Government and business agencies 
everywhere, becomes greater.” 


COALITION GOVERNMENT 


Commenting on Senator Vandenberg’s pro- 
posal of a “provisional coalition government,” the 
Brooklyn Times-Union (Ind.) says: 

“We have reached the end of mere partisan 
bickerings as to what should be done to rescue 
the country from its present condition. They 
demonstrate instead that interaction is to be the 
order of the day; that the President is receptive 
to suggestions from partisan opponents, and that 
if we cannot have the ideal coalition championed 
by Mr. Vandenberg, we shall have a fair approxi- 
mation to harmony and union at Washington in 
the coming session of Congress.” 


CALLING IN AGRICULTURE 


s¢\\/ HAT impresses one most, next to the con- 
ciliatory attitude,” declares the Sioux 
City (Iowa) Tribune (Ind.), “is the action of the 


. Chamber of Commerce in inviting agriculture 


into the picture.” The Tribune avers that “this 
never happened before,” and concludes that “al- 
most one is persuaded to suspect that the mil- 
lennium may be at hand.” That paper adds 
that “there is a real opportunity for service in 
the task the Chamber of Commerce has under- 
taken.” 


EXCLUSION OF REFORM? 


7 (THE Wichita (Kan.) Eagle (Ind.) holds to the 


view: “That such cooperation is the order 
of the day is perfectly evident, but the repre- 
sentatives of big business who define the alliance 
are asserting that the sole and common objec- 
tive has become recovery, meaning thereby the 
exclusion of reform.” The Eagle denies that 
anybody “believes the President himself gives 
that interpretation to the new campaign.” 
“Many are finding encouragement in the ap- 
parently changing attitude of the Administra- 
tion,” as observed by the Chattanooga Times 
(Dem.), which advises that “results will be de- 
termined in large measure by the response of 
the people as a whole.” 


. ties of the Administration.” 


ownership, with the statement: 


rate making purposes. 


Majority of Editors 
Oppose TVA Policy 


SIXTY PER CENT ALARMED FR 
SAFETY OF INVESTMENTS 
IN UTILITIES 


Public ownership of power plants is de- 
clared to be a national issue as President 
Roosevelt makes a tour of the area served 
by the Tennessee Valley project. As +o 
the control involved the press is divided in 
these proportions: Favorable to the proj- 
ect, 40 per cent; unfavorable, 60 per cent. 
While the development has been called as 
a “yardstick” for proper rates for electric 
current, there is a growing conviction that 
it is an entering wedge for a wide applica- 
tion of public ownership. 


LARM for the safety of investments in public 
utilities is expressed by many newspapers 
because of the prospect of development of power 
plants under Federal control. Besides the com- 
petition of.such plants as that of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority with private companies, in 
which there is some concern, there is. some dis- 
pute over the basis for rates which may be 
charged for current. Some of the undetermined 
factors relate to the cost of construction, in the 
comparison between public and private plants, 
and the matter of taxation. 


WHEN INVESTORS LOSE 


“The many million-stockholders in public utility 
corporations who have seen the value of their 
investments decreased several millions of dollars 
this year,” says the Boston Transcript (Rep.), 
“will hardly echo the hearty ‘All’s well,’ delivered 
by the President. 

“It is hard for them to forget, as it is for all 
private business to forget, that this great drop 
in their wealth is almost wholly due to the at- 
titude which the Administration has steadily 
maintained toward the property in which they 
have a financial interest. 


“This attitude plainly has been antagonistic. 
It has for its basic thesis the fictitious assump- 
tion that all public utilities have been making 
a wholly unwarranted charge for the services 
they render. This attitude carries also the not 
too thinly veiled threat of public own- 
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Cartoonist Pease in the Newark (N. J.) Evening News 
Next! 


although the deal would have been a benefit tu 
the people of Knoxville and to the whole Ten- 
nessee region. When the citizens see such a fight 
against the development of a natural resource, 
they turn away from the interests that stir up 
the battle. 


SOLVING THE PROBLEM 


“Yes, the utilities have a right to be alarmed. 
But if they are wise, they will meet the situa- 
tion by changing their own methods, instead of 
crying ‘Wolf! Wolf!’ to a people who are no 
longer frightened.” 

“All the byplay and greed in a battle of politi- 
cians and power interests for the public favor,” 
declares the Indianapolis News (Rep.), “have 
little effect on the people. Their position has 
been so often stated that no one interested can 
plead ignorant of it. 

“The rates should be determined by the value 
of property necessary to the production and dis- | 
tribution of the power plus a fair allowance for 
depreciation. 

“The formula is simple, but its application is 
continuously hampered by promoters and stock 
jobbers, and by utility commissions that for some 
reason soon display a strong sympathy for the 
utilities. | 

“In time, the rights of the people, the investor 
and the honest operator will be fused to solve 
the problem.” 


New Loan Policies 


Approved by Press 


MOST NEWSPAPERS FAVOR CUR- 
TAILED LENDING AND CONSOLI- 
DATION OF FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Press approval, without a dissenting voice, 
is given the Federal Government for con- 
solidating its loan agencies. Closing of new 
business for the HOLC and determination 
of the RFC to ask for no more money from 
Congress are accepted as a response to the 
demands of business. 

This latest action, although heralded as a 
factor in recovery, arouses comment on the 
Government’s belief that the depression will 
have been conquered by next Summer. 


AMERICAN business is jubilant at the force 

which will be given to private capital through 
the retirement of the Administration from that 
field. The action in itself is considered a factor 
in the speed of recovery. 

Looking back on the period of heavy lending 
operations the Portsmouth (Ohio) Times (Ind.) 
expresses the opinion that “the United States 
has gambled heavily on its ability to check the 
downward spiral of inflation and some time 
within the next eight months it will know 
whether it has won or lost.” 


COURAGE FOR BANKERS 


It is felt by the San Francisco Chronicle (Rep.) 
that “the Government’s move will give confidence 
and stimulus to private bankffig” while the 
Kansas City Star (Ind.) observing repayment of 
RFC loans feels that “it is reassuring that so large 
a part of the loans has been repaid.” 

“A first step in the transition from the stage 
of relief” is seen by the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin (Rep.) with the conclusion, however, 
that “the dependent millions of unemployed peo- 
ple must be made independent and self-support- 
ing.” 

“Mr. Roosevelt makes it plain,” according to 
the Milwaukee Journal (Ind.) “that Santa Claus 
does not get his pack from the North Pole but 
from the taxpayer. It will not be altogether a 
pleasant announcement but it was needed. It. is 
in the direction of trying to resume housekeep- 
ing on the income we may hope to have.” 


ership. * * * 

“The President did well to visit Ten-| xg 
nessee Valley and see for himself how| | 
the work was progressing. Yet the 
speeches he made and the interviews 
he gave were not calculated to in- 
spire confidence in the future activi- 


ULTIMATE GOAL 


Uncertainty as to the ultimate goal 
of the President is found by the Rich-| 
mond News Leader (Dem.), and that | 
paper argues for the rights of private sine 


“Where a private company operates 
honestly and efficiently, is its service 
to be duplicated by a municipal plant 
and its stock made valueless? We do 
not believe Mr. Roosevelt would as- 
sert such a policy. But what is the 
alternative? It is either to forego the 
theory of public ownership in cases 
where existing private plants are 
fairly operated, or else acquire those 
plants at a proper valuation. Is this 
latter course that of wisdom where 
the burden of public debt already is 
heavy?” 


VALUES WRITTEN DOWN 


“The movement is not popular, even 
with some of the Administration sup- 
porters,” declares the Elkhart (Ind.), 
Truth (Ind.), while the Wichita 
(Kan.) Eagle (Ind.) says: . 

“Scoffers point out that the Muscle 
Shoals hydro and steam generating 
plants are to be valued on the TVA 
books at $25,000,000, whereas their ac- 
tual cost to the taxpayers was $60,- 
000,000. In other words, the Govern- 
ment is writing its investment down. 

“Some utilities have been accused 
of writing their investments up for 
If the TVA is 
now actually writing its investment 
down for the same purpose, it ought 
to make a wide difference in the rates 
between government and non-govern- 
ment suppliers.” - 

The Akron Beacon Journal (Ind.) 
charges that the private plants “can 
hardly say their own ill-considered 
policies did not invite the final reckon- 
ing.” The Jersey City Journal (Ind.) 
advises that “it might be smart busi- 
ness for power companies to consider 
the profit possibilities in cutting their 
rates in half.” 

In opposition to the TVA, the San 
Jose (Calif.) Mercury Herald (Rep.) 
holds that “the millions spent will 
contribute nothing to recovery.” 


DECRIES OPPOSITION 


VIEWING the vigor of the fight that 
is being made against the Tennes- 
see Valley plan by private interests 
the Milwaukee Journal (Ind.) com- 
ments: 
“There the coal and ice men are 


NATION 


LUSTERED around the southern shores 

of Lake Superior, scattered through 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michigan, are 
the productive iron ore properties of the 
Hanna Iron Ore Company. Ploughing 
steadily through the waters of Lake Su- 
perior, Lake Huron and Lake Erie sail the 
ore vessels of The Producers Steamship 
Company. Smoking hotly at Buffalo and 
Detroit ore the blast furnaces of The 
Hanna Furnace Corporation. And from 
Weirton, Clarksburg, Steubenville and 
Detroit rises the clangor of the mills of 
the Weirton Steel Company and the 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


-Great Lakes Steel Corporation. 

All these units, for years outstandingly 
successful in their own particular spheres 
of steel-producing activity, were inte. 
grated to form the National Steel Cor- 
poration. From iron ore to finished steel 
the widely-experienced management of 
National Steel now completely controls 
all operations. This is one reason why 
the National Steel Corporation, during 
the recent difficult years, has been able 
to serve so successfully the best interests 
of its stockholders and customers alike 
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continuing large expenditures on direct relief or 
of the dangers of a budget thrown completely out 
of balance. 


“The offer of cooperation from the chamber was 
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TODAY'S 5 


The Treasury’s Army 
Of Law-enforcers 


‘You and Machines’: [ts Gloomy Outlook 
Unsuited For CCC Camp Study? 


What Professor W. F. Ogburn Discussed in Booklet Rejected by Director Fechner as 
Pessimistic and as Offering No Solution to Problems It Raises 


mechanical stoker for locomotives and the 
tin can are often of great social impor- 
tance. “The tin can,” says Dr. Ogburn, 
“is said to have helped to bring woman 
suffrage. Women using canned food didn’t 
; | have to spend so much time over the cook- 
rernig so they had more time to vote and Little Known Yet One of World’s 
= bart in politics _ Biggest Detective. Forces 
acnines may be expected to play an | 


even larger part in the life of the future, | C8 a of the little known duties of the 
in Dr. Ogburn's opinion. “It is certain,” | Secretary of the Treasury is that of 
Says he, “that there will be more inven- : acting as head of one of the biggest de- 


tions in the next 25 years thar , 
been in the part 25." 2 an there have | tective forces in the world. Divided into 


“People who do not want to change are | MM units, the investigators and guards 
called conservatives. They want to pring | U& 4 the Secretary's command number 
back the Good Old Days. roarots 


66, JOW DOES the white man differ from 
the Indian?” 
This is the opening sentence of the 


can Council on Education to finance the new kind of hard times which we call 
project, which wes under the supervision | ‘Business Depressions.’ ” 
of the United States Office of Education. Dr. Ogburn suggests insurance against 


This compares with the field in- 
LIQUOR QUESTION is a Subject ticularly emphasized by the break-down 


is constitutionally dry; but some of the|for carrying on educational and other 

Cities, without State intervention, have civic services. Sales taxes, income taxes, 

permitted and licensed the sale of beer. liquor sales taxes, gasoline taxes are the 
The Georgia Baptist convention has most-promising source of large returns. 


But we know | 04; 
booklet, “You and Machines,” especially; “You and machines” was the first of| accidents, sickness, unemployment, and|that sort of thing is foolish. We ee pg of the Department of 
of heated debate in Georgia. Georgia | of funds for relief of the unemployed and | written for use in the Civilian Conserva-| the series to be printed. old age. bring back the Good Old Days, no mate | Fe nn SEEEOETS TES THER SUD, 


Pe responsibilities of the tremendous 
-reasury force range from the protection 
is forever changing | of the President of the United States to 
ithe detection of that bottle of perfume 


tion Corps educational program but which 
was banned by Robert Fechner, director of 
CCC activities. 


ter how much the old men want them 
For the 
things. 


“I am forbidding the use of the book,” 
Mr. Fechner is reported to have said, “be- 
cause it is too pessimistic and does not 


In Egypt and other ancient civilizations 
Slaves did much of the hard work. Today, 
points out Dr. Ogburn, there are twelve 


machine 


proposed a referendum, linking beer and | 


Governor Henry Horner has asked the 


hard liquor in the proposal for a consti- | Illinois legislature, now in session, to ex- 
tutional amendment, subject to the vote | tend the two per cent sales tax for an in- 
of county units. This is regarded by some | | definite period, urging that 15 months of 
as a plan to defeat repeal, in anticipa- | operation hss shown it to be practicable 


tion of an unfavorable verdict by 
county unit plan, 


the | and efficient as 9 permanent part of the 
others forecast a re- | revenue system. This tax on retailers is 


action that would upset the prohibition | opposed by the State Agricultural Associa- 
solidarity of the smaller counties and re- | tion, which charges inequality in that it 
sult in approval of the sale not only of bears heaviest on persons of small in- 


beer but of hard liquor. 

The views of State legislators have been 
prominently published. The power of the 
legislature to legalize beer and submit the 
question of hard liquor alone to the popu- 
lar vote has been advanced. 

West Virginia, which repealed the State 
prohibition amendment at the recent elec- 
tion, is facing the problem of regulating 
sale of alcoholic beverages. The Federal 
District Court in West Virginia is still 
handling numerous cases involving the 
smuggling of liquors into the State in de- 
fiance of Federal and State laws. 

Cities and counties in Wyoming, another 
State which has just voted repeal of pro- 
hibition, would be permitted to regulate 
sale of liquor within their respective areas 
under the provisions of a bill drafted for 
presentation to the next legislature by op- 
ponents of a liberal control system. 

Night clubs in Iowa and beer parlors 
in the State of Washington are coming 
foul of State laws. For selling hard liquor 
in defiance of law, 17 beer parlors in 
Washington have been closed and their 
licenses revoked. The governor of Iowa, 
Clyde L. Herring, is unwilling that the 
patrons of night clubs should be arrested 
in the series of raids against establish- 
ments selling hard liquor in violation of 
the State laws; the Federal Alcohol Tax 
Unit for Iowa is considering court action 


against raided clubs to collect the special | 


$1,000 tax on establishments selling li- 
quor in defiance of State laws. 


ARKANSAS DIVORCES 
OF ‘DIVORCES granted 
under the 90-day residence law of 
Arkansas have been clouded by an official 
opinion of the governor, J. M. Futrell. No 
divorce is valid, in his view, when granted 
to husband or wife who has moved into 
another State to obtain a divorce regard- 
less. of the period of residence. A ruling 
of the United States Supreme Court is 
cited holding that such divorces are 
against the faith and credit clause of the 
Federal Constitution. 

Arkansas’ easy divorce law was enacted 
in 1931 as a competitive measure to at- 
tract divorce business to the State. The 
law provides that a suit for divorce may 
be filed after 60 days’ residence and the 
decree granted 30 days later. 

xx * 

REFORM OF COUNTY GOVERNMENT 

EORGANIZATION of county govern- 

ment was approved in some measure 
at the recent elections by voters in Florida, 
Montana, Wisconsin, Ohio and California. 
In Michigan and Texas proposals were 
rejected by popular vote. 

In South Dakota, the financial incapac- 
ity of county government has received a 
notable demonstration. Of the State’s 64 
counties, all but.1i were delinquent to a 
total amount of $1,007,000 in interest on 
premanent school fund bongs, as of No- 
vemver 13. 

Consolidation of the city of Jackson- 
ville and Duval County was authorized 
by «he vote in Florida. Montana voters 
amended the State constitution to permit 
consolidation of county offices, | 

The city of Milwaukee voted to have 
their aldermen represent them on the 
county board, reducing the number of 
elected officials. Consolidation of dupli- 
cating service departments within the 


- metropolitan area was voted by Milwaukee 


County 

The drafting of charters as permitted 
by a county home rule amendment to the 
Sfate constitution oi Ohio in 1933 was au- 
thorized by the four counties in which are 
respectively located the cities of Cincin- 
nati, Youngstown, Cleveland and Canton. 
The clected commissioners are to submit 
the proposed charters to the county voters 
in 1935. Three Ohio counties declined to 
elect commissions. 

Voters in Los. Angeles county voted to 
permit’ the county to perform municipal 
service for any California city desirous of 
contracting therefor. The county officers 
of collector and treasurer were also con- 
solidated. 

A county home rule amendment to the 
constitution of Michigan was rejected. 
Texas voted down eight proposed amend- 
ments relating to county reorganization, 
consolidation of certain county offices and 
abolition of the fee system on paying 
public officials. 

Adoption of the council-manager form 
of government was voted in Toledo, Ohio, 
Schnectady, New York, and Douglas 
County, Nebraska, in which the city of 
Omaha is located. Two Rivers and Ken- 
osha, Wisconsin, and Burbank, California. 
voted to continue the council-manager 
system. 

OVERLOOKED STATE JOBS 

ICYCLE BYPATH COMMISSIONERS 
—268 jobs in Florida unfilled and 
overlooked, and not an  Ooffice-seeker 
alert enough as a go-getter to file an ap- 
plication! And the sole qualifications are 
to be a bicycle rider and to be able to 

post a $500 bond. ° 

Each of the 67 counties, under the law 
antedating the automobile era, is entitled 
to four commissioners. Appointments for 
a period of four years are to be made by 
the governor upon the petition of 50 
wheelmen. Could an applicant now as- 
semble that number of bicycle riders as 
backers? 

The commissioners are empowered to 
construct bypaths along public roads or 
streets for the use of cyclists, to issue li- 
cense plates, and restrict the use of the 
Side roads. Revenues from licenses and 
fines would be applied to building and up- 


keep of the paths and to pay the commis- | 


sioners at a rate of $1.50 a day. 
x** 


STATES’ FINANCE PROBLEMS 


| 


'Blackney. In a tabulation of members of 


come. 

A general sales tax is the main reliance 
of the revenue program submitted to the 
State legislature of Ohio by Governor 
George White, with a plea for action that 
will prevent a complete collapse of the 
schools and public services; a bracket tax 
is proposed with exemptions on purchases 
of less than ten cents, a one per cent tax 
on purchases from 11 to 40 cents; two 
per cent on 40 to 70 cent purchases, and 
three per cent on larger purchases. 

Governor White’s revenue program in- 
cludes a one per cent increase of excise 
taxes on public utilities, a personal earned 
income tax, and reenactment of the liquid 
fuel tax not allocated to the schools. Ex- 
isting nuisance taxes, except on tobacco 
and liquor, would be repealed. 

A modified tax on personal incomes, ex- 
pected to raise $12,000,000 in revenues, will 


probably be passed by the California leg- | 
islature as a means of bolstering State | 
finances. The alternative would be a sales | 
tax, in the opinion of the secretary, Ralph | 
H. Taylor, of the State Agricultural | 


Council. 
x* 

A legislative council in Kansas has been 
Studying the possibilities of tax reforms 
and old age pensions. No recommenda- 
tions will be made by the investigators, 
who will submit a report confined to in- 
formation gathered on the subject. In- 
crease in the tax rate on property and a 
Sales tax are among the proposals that 
will come before the legislature. Home 
owners have prepared a petition with a 
half million signatures asking for a light- 
ening of the tax burden on homes and 
other property. 

The mounting debts of Oklahoma ap- 
pear to require a Salutary legislation to 
meet a deficit of fifteen million as of June 
30 last and increasing at a rate of four 
million annually. The need may be met 
with an increase in the existing sales tax. 

To relieve the State treasury of the 
charge, there is a disposition in Georgia 
for a return to the fee system of com- 
pensating public officials.. Any return to 
that method would have in mind restric- 
tions which would prevent annual com- 
pensations of $50,000 annually to heads of 
revenue producing departments. 

As an economy measure, tax payers in 
Oregon have proposed the consolidation of 
the offices of State treasurer, tax collector 
and county assessor into a department of 
finance. In North Dakota, the need to 
raise money to match Federal relief funds 
is recognized by Governor Ole H. Olson; 
control of expenditures to effect economies 
is among measures proposed. 


RATES FOR UTILITIES 
HE GEORGIA Public Service Commis- 
sion, having done a rather thorough 
job in ordering reductions of rates for 
electric current and telephone services 
throughout the Scate, has turned its at- 
tention to the gas supplying utilities. 


The major gas companies have been called’ 


upon to show cause why their rates should 
not be lowered. 

The Georgia commission has attempted 
to control intrastate passenger and freight 
rates by rail. It is in conflict with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
issue of jurisdiction. 

Properties of power, gas, water and tele- 
phone services in Tennessee have been 


valued at $134,422,106 in a tentative as- }. 


sessment for tax purposes made by the 
State Railroad and Public Utilities Com- 
mission; the eStimate is a half million 
under the assessment for last year. Two 
power utilities have protested and will be 
heard. 

A reduction of from 8 to 10 per cent in 
telephone rates for local telephone ex- 
change services in Oregon, directed by the 
State Public Utilities Commissioner, 
Charles M. Thomas, is made a court is- 
sue by the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. An injunction suit has been filed in 
the Circuit Court in which the consti- 
tutionality of the order is questioned. 

* 


* 
ALABAMA MOUND EXPOLORATION 

XPLORATION on ancient Indian 

mounds in Alabama on the Mound- 
ville Anthropological Reservation is to be 
undertaken as a project of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps under the direction of 
the State Commissioner of Forestry. 

The area comprises the site of prehis- 
toric Indian settlements of which many 
striking remains are in evidence. Numer- 
ous mounds are located here. 

In addition to work of investigation 
and preservation of the evidence of an- 
cient culture, the tract will be given en- 
gineering and landscape development. 


MINNESOTA A GOING CONCERN 
INNESOTA is not “broke.” Gover- 
nor Floyd B. Olsen, just reelected, 

gave his personal assurance to the con- 

trary, supported by a brief review of State 
finances, at a recent meeting of the State 
executive council. 

There is admittedly a three million 
overdraft in the general revenue fund; 
this is offset, according to Governor Olsen, 
by twelve millions to the credit of other 
State funds, not immediately available to 
meet current expenses. The State treas- 
urer has attested that the “excellent credit 
of the State” wes shown by a recent sale 


of certificates of indebtedness at the low- | 


est interest rate ever obtained. 

Oregor is wiping out a deficit at a 
great rate. The State was in the red 
less than $900,000 at the close of the 
fiscal year, June 30, marking a reduction of 
more than three millions since the end 
of the preceding year. 


Elected to Congress 
The sixth district. of Michigan will be 
represented in the lower House of the 
United States Congress by William W. 


How TO RAISE REVENUE to meet the the 74th Conrress, in the issue of Nov. 12. 
~~ cost of government becomes more and | the name of Representative Claude Cady, 
more a serious legislative and adminis-| who was leading the vote according to 
trative problem in the various States, par- |early returns, was given. 


can Council on Education. 
paragraphs begin as follows: 


An edition of 20,000 copies had been 


printed when Mr. Fechner’s order was is- 
sued. Here for the first time is printed 
a summary of the pamphlet and some 
of the illustrations by Fred G. Cooper, 
whose drawings appear throughout the 52- 
page booklet, written by Dr. 
Ogburn, of the University of Chicago. 


William F. 


The book is copyrighted by the Ameri- 
Its opening 


“I shot the question at a copper-skinned 


Indian from Montana who had come to 
Tacoma to break wild horses for the Army. 


“*You white man,’ he replied, ‘can’t live 


in the forest. You'd be helpless there. I 


walked hundreds of miles to get here. I 
ate berries; I shot rabbits and birds. I 


Slept out in the open, on the ground. 


without a tent. 


“‘Could a white man do that? Could 
he get along by himself? No. You know 
he couldn't. The white man when he 
travels lives at hotels, eats in restaurants, 
rides in trains. He can’t live without 
machines.’ 

“He was right. The difference between 
the white man and the Indian may be 
written in one word—machine.” 


Book Made Available 
Through $40,000 Grant 


In ‘the Cilivian Conservation Corps, 
where more than 250,000 young men are 
employed to improve the Nation's forests, 
an important part of the daily routine 
is the educational program provided by 
the Government. 

After the hours of work in the woods 
are finished the boys are free to attend 
the classes, supervised in each camp by 
an educational adviser. In providing in- 
Struction the advisers found this prob- 
lem: None of the text-books were written 
especially for the needs of the CCC men. 

So last Summer six college professors, 
selected from a list of more than 50 by 
Dr. Percy W. Bidwell, University of Buf- 
falo economics professor, went to the CCC 
camps to find what subjects the boys 
are most interested in. Then, after they 
had supplemented their observations by 
questionnaires sent to 225 camps, they set 
to work writing on the subjects held most 
popular. 

Under the editorship of Dr. Bidwell a 
series of 10 books were planned. A grant 
of $40,000 from the General Education 
Board was made available to the Ameri- 


offer a solution of the problems it pre- 
sents.” 

After the introduction describing the 
importance of machines to the white man, 
Dr. Ogburn points out that sometimes it 


is a question whether the machine is an 
enemy or a friend. 


No Solutions Offered 
To Gloomy Problems 


Routine work in connection with the 
use of machinery is monotonous. Some- 
times, concludes Dr. Ogburn, the machine 
is all-important to our happiness; but 
while it brings comforts it also causes 
unhappiness. 

“We have stopped the immigration of 
workers from other countries,” says Dr. 
Ogburn’s booklet, “but in their places 
there is coming an army of metallic men 
—the machines.” 

However, concludes Dr. Ogburn, “not 
more than one out of every seven persons 
unemployed in 1933, perhaps not even one 
“s Bn had his job taken away by a ma- 
chine.” 


? "Hey, Uncle, 
how sbout 
thit fellow?” 


While machines throw men out of work, 
they create jobs, too. Dr. Ogburn cites 
the telephone, which although only 50 
years old, already gives employment di- 
rectly to 250.000 operators and tens of 
thousands more who make _ telephone 
equipment and instal] it. 


Risk of Accidents 


To Man From Machine 

A danger which nas grown out of the 
extensive use of machines is the risk from 
accidents—either from automobiles or in- 
dustrial machinery. Also many industrial 
processes are apt to cause various types of 
disease. 


Insecurity is another problem of the 
machine age. Before the coming of the 
machines, says Dr. Ogburn, there was lit- 
tle unemployment such we know now. 

“Machines,” he says, “have brought a 
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has become a city dweller. 
years after this country won independence 
from Great Britain, only 3 per cent of its 


says Dr. Ogburn. 


cows, pigs, horses, 
been put in the zoo. so the city man can 
see what they are like.” 


billion mechanical slaves available for the 
use Of the population of the United States 
or 100 for each person. 


“Workers’ wages buy many more goods,” 


says Dr. Ogburn, “than they did 150 years 
ago.” The proportion of each individual’s 
income which must be spent for food is 
much less, 


The machine has enabled us to live 


better, says Dr, Ogburn, because it pro- 


vides cheap power and mass production. 
With the advent of the machine, man 
In 1790, 14 


inhabitants lived in cities of over 8.000 
inhabitants. Now more than half of our 
people live in them. 


Strange Conditions 
Of Life in Cities 

“The city proved to be a strange place.” 
“It was like a new 
country. * * * Climate doesn’t mean 
much to a city man. He doesn’t notice 
the weather the way the farmer or the 
hunter does. The city man doesn’t see 
any animals except when he goes to the 
zoo, and there, usually, he looks at the 
animals his ancestors, the primitive hun- 


ters, lived with. But in some cities the 


animals the farmer lives with, such as 
bees, chickens, have 


DON'T FEED OR ANNOY 
T 


T] TY 


Machines are gradually incr easing their 
influence.in the rural districts. They are 
raising living standards and increasing 
productivity. One farmer with the ma- 
chines that he now has feeds 18 persons. 
With more machinery, says Dr. Ogburn, 
he can feed from 25 to 40 persons. 

Family life has been changed by the 
machine. Household drudgery has been 
banned to a large extent. One new ma- 
chine—the radio—has opened a vast new 
opportunities for entertainment and edu- 
cation. 

Such inventions as the automobile, the 


@ Camel smokers notice a positive energy-refresh- 
ing effect from smoking Camels when they are tired 
or “out of sorts.” Above is Ray Baker, star news- 
paper man of the International News Service. He 
says: “The man on the INS desk has a high- 
pressure job. A big story breaks and I am on the desk 
for ten hours...twelve hours...working at top speed! 
Whenever I feel ‘all in’ Camels bring back my ‘pep.’ 
For over ten years I’ve preferred Camels —I can 
smoke them continually without jangled nerves.” 

Science confirms the experience of smokers re* 
garding Camel's “energizing effect.” Camel's match- 
less blend of costlier tobaccos never upsets the 
nerves. And you never tire of their finer flavor! 


LISTEN EVERY TUESDAY AND THURSDAY NIGHT TO THE NEW 


CAMEL CARAVAN 


9:00 P.M. C.S.T. 


8:00 P.M. M.S.T. 
7:00 P.M. P.S.T. 


OVER COAST-TO-COAST—WABC-COLUMBIA NETWORK 
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- 


“Some of the conservative old men try 
to pass laws to stop change. One niight 
as well brush back the'tides with a broom. 
Passing laws will “never do it. If they 
want to stop change they will have to 
break up the machines or, better still, 
poison all inventors. 

“It is Youth to whom we must look— 
not old men. They must learn to adjust 
themselves to the Machine. * * * The 
problem of the modern age is to adjust 


itself to a new monster, the Machine. | 
Its habitat is not the forest, but the mod- | 
ern city. The future is in the hands o f 
Youth.” 


which the lady tourist tries to smuggle in 
from Paris. They include spotting the 
bootlegger and guarding such actual 
treasure as the Federal Government 
stores in the vaults of the Treasury Build- 
ing. 

A new dollar bill turned out by the Bu- 
reau Of Engraving and a pinch of cocaine 
furtively slipped to a purchaser in a city 
alley are alike to the concern of the 

“chief detective”, Secretary of the Treas- 
'ury Henry Morgenthau, Jr. To safee 
guard the United States revenue is the 


(Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 
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alifornia- 


E Santa Fe’s CHIEF is the only extre fare 
train between Chicago and California, and 


a only two nights en route. 
Pullman _—‘This extra fare has stood unchanged, since 
trieweekly THE CHIEF wos created, eight years ago. 
this It could not have been maintained for even @ 
winter single year, had THE CHIEF not consistently 
Biven, in return, a tangible ‘or intangible somes 


Ship Your 
Car Along 
THE CHIEF has 


Only 3.6 cents 
per mile extra 


4 IA, PA. 
Phones: Rittenhouse 1464-1466 


Fred Harvey dining car, club 
car, observation car, and come 
portment-drawing-room cor. 
G. C. DILLARD, Dist. Pass. Agent 
SANTA FE R 


302 Franklin Trust Bldg. 
1500 Cheatnut St. at 15th 


thing in service that experienced travelers 
desired, and that was unobtainable on any 
other western limited. 


air-conditioned 


BUSINESS 
GIRL. L. Mil- 
ler says: “I started 
to smoke Camels bee 
cause I appreciate 
mildnese and deli- 
cacy of flavor. Cam- 
els give me a ‘lift’ 
when my energy 
is low, They never 
upset my nerves,” 


HOCKEY STAR. 
Bill" Cook, New York 


Rangers’ 


star, Says: 


“IsmokeonlyCamels, 
They havea taste that 
gure hits the spot! I 
smoke all I want and 

Ifind that Camels nev- 

er get on my nerves ~* 
or tire my taste." 


GIRL EXPLOR.- 
ER. Mrs. William 
LaVarresays: “Any 
time I'm tired I just 
stop and smoke a 
Camel. It wakes up 
sam my energy in no 
time. And smoking 
Camels steadily, I 
find, does not affect 

one’s nerves.” 


CARTOONIST. 
Chon Day says: “I 


often work 10-11-12 
hours at a stretch and 


am smoking Camels 
all the time. They help 


8:00 P.M. C.S.T. 


fi. 


to increase my ‘pep’ 
when I feel tired or 
glum, andCamels nev- 
er upset my nerves."* 
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Meaning of Terms Used 


In Utility Field 


“Holding Companies,” “Franchises” and 
“Valuations” Explained. What “Yard- 
stick of Cost” Defines 


ITH THE rise of the great Gov- 4 


ernment dams in the Tennessee 
Valley and elsewhere, the generation- 
old controversy over public and private 
ownership of utilities enters into a new 
and more critical phase. 
As the. opposing sides debate the 
- ease before the bar of public opinion, 
the argument weaves. itself around 
such terms as “holding companies,” 
“franchises,” “valuations” and “yard- 
sticks of cost.” Conflicting definitions 
of “fair profits” for “public utility cor- 
porations” are advanced. There s 
talk, of “public utility commissions 
and “interlocking directorates.” 
: Public Utilities 
What, first, is a “public utility cor- 
poration,” and what has it to do with 
a “public utility commission?” 
The public utility corporation is a 
‘private company engaged in a busi- 
ness. This business is the providing of 
an esential public commodity or serv- 
ice, such as electricity, gas, water or 
telephones. Such companies operate 


under a franchise, which means that _ 


the company receives from the com- 
‘munity where it operates a monopoly 
for its type of service. 
How Rates Are Set 

In return for this monopoly, the 
company submits to regulation by 
“public utility commissions,” appointed 
by the legislatures in practically all 
the States. These commissions have 
the duty of fixing the rates that may 
be charged for the services provided. 
How are these rates determined? 

There is no blanket answer to this 
question. But the State laws ordina- 
rily provide that the Commission is to 
set rates which will be fair both to the 


PRODUCTION COSTS 
By EDWARD A. FILENE 
Industrialist and Economist 
In Address Before University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 20 

For we know—we retailers—that 
many of eur goods now cost our Ccus- 
tomers twice or three times or fre- 
quently even 10 times as much as it 
costs to manufacture them. What this 
unnecessary tax upon the consumer 
really means is waste all along the 


line, in the process of production and 


distribution. 

If we cut that waste in two, we not 
only double the volume of our busi- 
ness, but double the buying power of 
the masses and, by creating more em- 
ployment and more efficient employ- 
ment, actually double their earning 
power. 


SHIPPING SUBSIDIES 


By JAMES CRAIG PEACOCK 
Director, United States Shipping Board 
Bureau 
In Address at First Annual Marine Ex- 
hibition on Marine Transportation Day, 
Nov. 20, New York, N. Y. 


The national welfare requires a mer- . 


chant marine, and the Nation should 
therefore pay the cost, just as it pays 
the cost of the Navy. But it should 
pay only the net cost, including a rea- 
sonable profit to the owner or opera- 
tor, and neither more nor less. 

And if the Nation pays the cost, it 
should get what it pays for. The terms 
and conditions of each subsidy granted 
should be fixed and inflexible only to 
the extent required for stability. 
Otherwise they should be flexible and 
adaptable to changing conditions. 


OPPRESSIVE TAXATION 
By BAIRD H. MARKHAM 


Director, Industrial Committee, American 
Petroleum Institute. 


In Paper Read Before innual Meéting of 
American ees Institute at Dallas, 
exas. 


State, county and local governments 
seem still to be unimpressed by the 
fact that the taxpayer also is forced 
to meet economic emergencies. They 
may have noticed that he first elim- 
inates luxuries and economizes on es- 
sentials only as a last resort; but they 
are not inclined to emulate his ex- 
ample. 

Such little economizing as has been 
done has been by way of curtailing 
essential services without handicap- 
ping the political usefulness of the 
nonessentials. 
policy serves the double purpose of 
perpetuating the more remunerative 
leaks in the public treasury and mis- 
leads the public as to the necessity of 
reducing the cost of government. 


WELFARE IN INDUSTRY 


By P. W. LITCHFIELD 
President, Goodyear Rubber and Tire 
ompany 
In Address Before Southern Division of 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
Birmingham, Ala., Nov. 19 


In times such as the present we can- - 


not be ‘oo sure of the accuracy of our 
traditional theory that social welfare 
must be a by-product of enlightened 
self-interest. On the contrary, it is 
high time that employers as a whole 
plunge with renewed vigor into prob- 
ems of better and broader planning 
«ith an eye to their social responsihili- 
es a8 wel) as their other duties. 

If we do not voluntarily accept the 
responsibility of creating through our 
own efforts a better ordering of social 
affairs, then that responsibility may 
be forced upon us by the Government 
and we will have only ourselves to 
blame. 

Any program for the payment of un- 
employment insurance benefits should 
in no way halt us in our efforts to solve 
unemployment through other orderly 
methods. 

Managerial methods must be im- 

_ proved, and there must be more care- 
ful planning of public works projects. 
Seasonal and cyclical unemployment 
may be mitigated. 


> consumer and to the Company. So a 


“fair rate’ may have two meanings, 
depending on whether the consumer 
or the company is speaking. 

Once the rate of return is decided 
on, the question of fixing a fair rate 
to consumers would appear at first 
blush to be simple. But a whole 
swarm of problems emerges at this 
point to plague the commi.sions. 

Question of Valuation 

One is the question of “valuation.” 
If 6 per cent is to be earned on the 
value of property, it makes a great dif- 
ference whether that property is re- 
garded as worth two million or four 
million dollars. 

One group of accountants will con- 
tend that the value should be the ac- 
tual cost less depreciation. Another 
maintains that a property is worth 
what it would cost to reproduce it in 
its present condition at present prices. 

Another problem that arises to vex 
the utility commissions is the com- 
pany’s cost of doing business. This 
is a vital point, because the revenue 


allowed must be sufficient to cover all 


expenses before the company can earn 
a fair return on its investment. It is 
alleged that many corporations include 
in their expenses a number of items 
for which there is no _ justification. 
Among these items, according to some 
critics, are excessive payments made 
to “holding companies.” 
Holding Companies 

Just what are holding companies 
and how do they fit into the picture? 

In the utility field, a holding com- 
pany is a corporation which holds a 
large or controlling stock interest in a 
number of operating utility companies, 
which it groups into a system. The 
holding company usually performs for 
its operating units certain engineering, 
financial or other services for which 
the units pay at rates determined by 
the holding companies. 

Moreover, the holding company, 
which receives these fees and service 
charges, is almost wholly beyond the 
regulation of the public service com- 
missions. So asserts a recent report 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 

Add to this picture a few “interlock- 


_ ing directorates,” by which the same 


men appear on the directors’ list of sev- 
eral holding and operating companies, 
aS well as on those of the banking firms 
that provide the capital, and all the 
elements are present for the “pyra- 


mided control” described in the Com- . 


mission’s report. 


What is a Yardstick? 
Partly as an answer to this develop- 


ment, the formula of the “yardstick | 


of costs” has been devised. Briefly, 
this means an electric power system 
set up by the Government as a case 
study for determining actual costs 
freed from all unnecessary complexi- 
ties. This is the formula to which 
President Roosevelt is committed. 

The principal “yardstiek” now in op- 
eration is the Terinessee@ Valley Au- 
thority, which proposes te give a dem- 
onstration of actual costs, both of 
producing power and of distributing it. 


Editor’s 
selected on the basis of mazi- 
mum interest to readers. Erx- 
cerpts only can be published 
because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for 


Note.—Letters are 


publication should s80 
marked. 

The Townsend Plan 

Sir: 


Now that we Californians are 
free from Sinclairism we are turn- 
ing our thoughts to the one great 
plan, that we think will benefit the 
entire Nation. * * * 

I have been working for Town- 
send Plan, since Aug. 1, not that I 
am entirely for it but it is the peo- 
ple’s plan, which will give a pen- 
sion large enough to be an induce- 
ment for the citizen past 60 to step 
out of industry and the younger 
citizen to step in—one that will 
have enough spending power to 
speed up the wheels of industry. 


Financed at least in part by a™ 


manufacturing sales tax, it will give 
the people the independence of 
knowing they have aided in its 
financing. ° ° ° 

May this pension be so success- 
ful that it (as is the fourteenth 
amendment) may be written into 
the Constitution and may the peo- 
ple by signing the Townsend Plan 
petition aid our President with our 
pensions not our swords, as was 
done with the negro slave. 

To me the machine age, the un- 
employment age, are to the aged 
and unemployed very harsh mas- 
ters, and we must do something. 

MRS. C. N. DUMMIRE. 

Sausalita, Calif. 


That Tax on Bank Checks 
Sir: 


Inflation, printing of more cur- 
rency, is at best a dangerous ex- 
periment. But the increased use 
of checks does not appear to con- 
stitute inflation and should, there- 


fore, be encouraged. 


It seems that just the opposite 
has been done. In the first place, 
the Government has levied a tax of 
2 cents on every check; next the 
banks (at least in our locality) 
have deliberately discouraged the 


use of checks by assessing all small, 


checking accounts and limiting the 
number, of checks to ten per 
month; any checks in excess of ten 
costing 4 cents extra (6 cents, in- 
cluding tax), which is quite a bur- 
den on. the average check writer. 
The consequence (locally) has 
been that about 50 per cent of the 
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small checking accounts have been 
discontinued altogether and that a 
large percentage of payments is be- 
ing made in currency, of which 
there is a supposed shortage. Thus 
the circulation of checks is being 
reduced instead of increased. 

It seems to me that both the 
Government and the banks have 
taken the wrong attitude. Perhaps 
my reasoning is wrong, but nobody 
has been unable to prove it to me 
yet. 

E. MOLMARK. 

Osborne Borough, Penn. 

x** 
Currency vs. Credit 
Sir: 


In the issue of Nov. 19 there is an 
article on “Currency and Credit,” a 
very interesting and illuminating 
article. 

It appears to me there is a dis- 
tinction between the two, and 
that is: : 

Currency consists of coin or 
paper certificates; bank credit is 
essentially rights or claims to such 
money; so that, in the commercial 
world, trade is carried on in two 
ways, first directly with currency 
and, second, with rights to cur- 
rency. 

Most business transactions, it 
seems to me, are really a balancing 
of rights to currency, and the dif- 
ficulties that we get into come 


about through the transactions in 


these rights and what would seem 
to be a lack of control over the ex- 
pansion or contraction of the issu- 
ance of these rights against the 
basic currency. 

ALBERT E. THORNLEY. 

Providence, R. I. 


— Be a Bit Sarcastic 

The writer desires to submit an 
original plan to be known as the 
bonfire plan, a Super New Deal. 
* * * Starting fires and stopping 
them when all the unemployed are 
back at work. If we do not do this 
voluntarily, it will start involuntar- 
ily when the dole is cut off. * * * 

The Super New Deal would not 
destroy consumable products such 
as pigs, corn, wheat, cotton. Such 
foods and goods should be grown 
and preserved for all. Unemploy- 
ment is almost wholly in the capi- 
tal and.durable goods industries, 
such as building materials. * * * 

The Super New Deal would each 
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month decide how many buildings 
be burned the coming month, being 
careful not to burn more than nec- 
essary. Proceeds of insurance pol- 
icies to be used to rebuild out of 
new material each old building 
burned. Program to be spread over 
five years. Will be necessary to 
change arson clause in policies just 
as Government changed gold clause 
in public and private bonds, * * * 

This plan may sound wild, but it 
seems to the writer much more 
sound than any other scheme be- 
ing advocated. Has the advantage 
of being controlled and not con- 
trary to human nature and na- 
ture’s laws. * * * 

Suggest it would be well to be- 
gin burnings and rebuilding in the 
South, where people de-housed 
could live in tents while new build- 
ings are being built. Such people 
could help rebuild their homes and 
get paid for so doing. 

JOHN F. CARLISLE. 

Columbus, O. 

Profit From Foodstuffs 
Sir: 

The table published by you some 
weeks ago showing the relative 
profits on commodities during boom 
days in 1927 and today, has demon- 
strated an old saying, to a certain 
extent, that “you can take a horse 
to water, but can’t make him 
drink.” It demonstrates that the 
Government could force people to 
pay exorbitant prices for food- 
stuffs, as they had to eat to live 
but not for things not absolutely 
necessary. It showed the Govern- 
ment had made a prifit for those 
engaged in furnishing foodstuffs 
above the profit made by them dur- 
ing boom days, at the expense of 
the people in general * * *. 

Prices are fixed by the desires of 
people for the goods, not by law, 
and attempts to do so only create 
partialities, in favor of those pro- 
ducing, or selling necessities, food- 
stuffs, fuel, clothing, etc. Fortu- 
nately, landlords have not been in- 
cluded in the Government activities. 

It is said all republics have their 
lives. In this one the taking of 
power by the Government without 
first submitting to the people the 
necessary constitutional amend- 
ments seems to strike at the base 
of republican government * * *. 

GEORGE BOWEN CLEVELAND. 

Mobile, Ala. 
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How to Get a Federal Job 


Qn Farm Census ... , 


Preference For 25,000 Posts to Be Given 
To Farmers and Their Wives, Sons and 
Daughters; Also Veterans 


jobs for at least 25,- 


000 persons, in every county and 
parish in the United States, as census 
enumerators, will soon be available as 
the Federal Bureau of the Census pre- 
pares to obtain its regular five-yearly 
report on the status of agriculture. 

How can a person obtain one of these 
jobs as agricultural census enumera- 
tors? 

The first thing that any interested 
person must do is to determine 
whether he (or she) has the qualifica- 
tions for such a job. The Bureau of 
the Census insists upon the following 
qualifications for enumerators: 

1. Applicants must be citizens of the 
United States. 

2. Applicants should be active, ener- 
getic men and women of good address, 
character and habits. 

3. Applicants should have at least 
an elementary education and be able 
to write legibly and with reasonable 
rapidity. 

4. Applicants should be engaged in 
farming or following some occupation 
so closely connected with farming that 
they are thoroughly familiar with farm 


. conditions—that is, farmers, graduates 


or students of agricultural schools, etc. 

5. Applicants should be residents of 
and should be well and favorably 
known in the township or other minor 
subdivision in which the duties are to 
be performed. 

Farmers and Veterans 

The next thing which a person in- 
terested in obtaining the job must do 
is to determine whether his chances 


are better than that of others. Since 


each county in the country is to be 
divided into “enumeration districts,” 
each of which is to have only one enu- 
merator, preference is to be given by 
the Census Bureau of farmers, farmers’ 
Wives, and farmers’ sons and daugh- 
ters. Preference is also to be given to 
properly qualified veterans. 


To whom should persons apply for 
the job? 

In addition. to the 25,000 enumera- 
tors to be selected for the 1935 Census 
of Agriculture, there are to be ap- 
pointed 225 district supervisors. Appli- 
cations for appointment as enumerator 
should be held by the individual until 
after the appointment of the district 
supervisor. The appointment will be 
announced in the local papers. AS 
soon as the announcement has been 
made, the application should be mailed 
to him. Applications should not be 
sent to the Washington office of the 
Census Bureau. 

Applicants will then be given a 
Census test by the district supervisor 
and the office representative from 
Washington. The test is designed, says 
the Census Bureau, “to indicate the 
fitness of the applicant for the posi- 
tion of enumerator.” No one who fails 
this test or fails to meet the’ qualifi- 
cations prescribed by the Bureau will 
be recommended for appointment. 


Deputy Governor, Farm 


Credit Administration 


What will be the duties of the see 
lected enumerators? 

A census enumerator will secure 
first, the name and address of the farm 
operatar and the farm tenure, as well 
as items showing the farm population, 
movement from cities and farm labor; 
next, the details of the farm acreage, 
which include crop land harvested, idle 
land, crop failure, plowable pasture and 
other grazing lands, woodland and all 
other, or farm waste land. 

Then will follow the acreage and 
production of the principal crops and 
vegetables. The expansion of rela- 
tively new crops, such as soybeans, 
Japanese clover, Sudan grass, and Kafir 
corn, will be recorded. These are the 
crops which have been widely used in 
the drought area in 1934. The meas- 
ured effect of the drought will be 
shown with the changes in the yield 
of crops, and in the amount and ex- 
tent of crop failure. 

Census of Livestock 

An inventory of the principal items 
of livestock and livestock products on 
Jan. 1, 1935, will also be taken. These 
will include an enumeration of the 
horses and horse colts under two years 
of age, mules and mule colts; cattle 
by age and sex; sheep; total number 
of swine and the number of breeding 
SOWS, aS well as the number of goats. 
Of the livestock production items, milk, 
butter, wool and mohair will be in- 
cluded. 

Paid on Piece Basis 

Applicants for the job of enumerator 
will of course be interested in the pay. 

Payment of enumerators will be 
made on a piece-price basis; that 1s, 
the enumerator will be paid a certain 
amount for each complete, accurate, 
and properly prepared farm report 
turned in to the supervisor. The rates 
will vary according to the density of 
the farm area.’ An active and ener- 
getic enumerator, says the Bureau, 
should earn $4 or $5 a day. The period 
4 employment will be about 15 or 20 

ays. 

By writing to the Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, D. C., interested 
persons may obtain “sample copies” 
of the general farm schedule or ques- 
tionnaire which will be used in taking 
the agricultural census. 


Unfortunately this 


~ 


—Underwood & Underwood. 
ROBERT L. LUND 


"Civil engineer who entered business with suc- 


cess in several fields, centering in drug 
products. 


WHEN the Government needs advice on 
technical questions it has the choice of ex- 
perts in every field at its command for counsel 
and cooperation. That is why organizations 
have sprung up like mushrooms in the indus- 
trial recovery movement. It is the reason for 
creation in 1933 of the Business Advisory and 
Planning Council for the Department of Com- 
metce, of whose executive committee Robert L. 
Lund, New York City, is an active member. 

Native of Louisville, Ky., Mr. Lund attended 
Vanderbilt University. There he took degrees 
as civil engineer in 1896 and as master of sci- 
ence a year later. Until 1903 he remained at 
the University as instructor and adjunct pro- 
fessor. 

Mr. Lund began business as a consulting en- 

ineer at Nashville, Tenn., and at Little Rock, 

tk. He became a department manager and a 
director of the International Shoe Company at 
St. Louis. He went into business for him- 
self as president-of-the Lund & Williams Shoe 
Company at St. Louis. Later he served as 
president of Hilliard & Merrill, at Lynn, Mass. 

Today Mr. Lund is a directing executive of a 
large drug manufacturing company. He is vice 
president and director of the Lambert Pharma- 
cal Company in St. Louis and vice president 
and director of the Lambert Company in New 

ork. Mr. Lund is chairman of the board and 
former president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. Several years back he was 
chairman of a national drug store survey com- 
mittee, sponsored jointly by the Department of 
Commerce and the drug industry. 

_Among other affiliations, Mr. Lund has been 
vice president of the Proprietary Association, a 
‘national drug products organization; chairman 
of the St. Louis Citizens’ Committee on Relief 
and Employment, and a trustee of Culver- 
Stockton College at Cantep, Mo. 
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H. P. KENDALL 
Brings to his post years of experience in corpo- 
ration business and contact with Gov. 
ernment problems. 


GTEPPING up to the chairmanship of the 
Business Advisory and Planning Council 
for the Department of Commerce, H. P. Ken- 
dall, of Boston, faces his new resporsii'ities 
with a wealth of corporate experience and con- 
tact with Government problems. 

Born in Boston Jan. 15, 1878, Mr. Kendall 
graduated from Amherst College and went into 
‘business. He is president of the Kendal] Com- 


_ pany, which manufactures cotton products and 


appliances, president of the Walpole Trust 
Company in the Greater Boston area, and offi- 
cer and director of many commercial and re- 
search organizations. 

In 1931, Mr. Kendall was a member of the 
Massachusetts Special Commission on Si<abili- 
zation of Employment. Two years later mem- 


_ ber of the Federal Advisory Council of the De- 


partment of Labor. Also in 1933 Mr. Kendall 
ecame a member of the Business Advisory and 
Planning Council of the Department of Com- 
merce, which he now heads for a term expir- 
ing June 1. 1935. In the latter office he suc- 
ceeds S. Clay Williams, who has become chair- 
man of the National Industrial Advisory Board. 

Mr. Kendall is author of books on economic 
subjects and trustee of the Mount Holyoke 
College and. the Northeastern University. One 
of his books deals with profit-sharing and stock 
ownership of employes. He also lectures on 
industrial management. 

Succeeding Mr. Kendall as first vice chairman 
of the BAPC is Walter C. Teagle, president of 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 
Gerard Swope, president of the General Elec- 
tric Company, and other business executives 
are members of the Council. The Council will 
meet in Washington early in December and 

lans aré under way for a conference with 

resident Roosevelt to discuss problems of cur- 
rent importance, 


Underwood & Underwood 


WALTON H. HAMILTON 
Liberal professor from Tennessee who has 
taught political economy in many 
leading universities. 


ie IS a long reach from medieval history to a 

Covernment’s economic future, but Dr. Wal- 
ton Ha'e Hamilton, new member of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Board, has covered 
as a pedagogue that whole fic'd in his career. 

Dr. Hamilton is a college professor, a Liberal, 
whose confreres at Washington are many in 
the so-called “brain trust.” He foregathers 
with such men as Associate Justice Louis Bran- 
deis of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and Jerome Frank, General Counsel of the A7ri- 
cu'tural Adiustment Administration. He has 
written books ap’enty, his themes inc!uding eco- 
nomics, wages, coal, and so on. 

Tennessee is Dr. Hamilton’s native State. He 
was born Oct. 30, 1881. His training was at 
the Webb School, Bellbuckle, Tenn.; he studied 
at the Vanderbilt University; he took degrees 
from the University of Texas, the University 
of Michigan and Yale University. 

Beginning as an instructor in preparatory 
schools, Dr. Hamilton taught medieval history 
at the University of Texas in 1909-10. He has 
been teaching economics and law since then. 
Bv 1913-14, he was assistant professor of politi- 
cal economy at the University of Miehigan. For 
two vears thereafter he was in similar work at 
the University of Chicago. 

Between 1915 and 1923 Dr. Hamilton was 
professor of economics at Amherst College. 
While there he took a leading part in the fight 
against removal of President Meiklejohn, a 
noted college controversy. Later Dr. Hamil- 
ton joined the staff of the Brookings Graduate 
School of Economics, serving it as professor of 
economics and gove-nment until 1928. From 
then on he was professor of law at the Yale 
School of Law at New Haven. 

Dr. Hamilton has a gift for apt phrases. He 


has a methodical, fact-sifting mind and is skil- 


ful in argument. He is of the New Deal. 


FORREST F. HILL 


Trained on a wheat farm of 1,500 acres and 
schooled in universities in agricultural 
economics. 


((LIMAXING a career devoted to farming 

4 and agricultural economics, Forrest F. Hill, 
Deputy Governor of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, is helping to administer a billion-dollar 
loan business. 

When the Farm Credit Administration was 
organized in May, 1933, consolidating various 
farm credit agencies, Mr. Hill came to Wash- 
ington as a special assistant to the Governor to 
assist in organization and statistical work. He 
was promoted from time to time. Now as Dep- 
uty Governor he has charge of the Division of 
Firance and Research, which supervises finan- 
cial transactions and collects and analyzes data. 


Thirty-four years ago, Mr. Hill was born on 
a farm at’ Kingman, Kansas. When he was 
twe've his family moved to a farm in Saskatche- 
wan, Canada. That was in a period when 
thousands of farmers in the United States were 
filing claims on homestead lands in western 
Canada. And a dozen vears on a 1,500-acre 
wheat farm gave Mr. Hill opportunity to un- 
derstand the problems of farmers in the Spring 
wheat belt. 


Mr. Hill’s educational training was .on both 
sides of the international boundary. He went 
to primary schools in Kansas; then attended 
high school at Davidson, Sask., and earned 3 
degree of bachelor of science in agriculture at 
the University of Saskatchewan in 1923. Mr. 
Hill farmed between university sessions and 
after graduating he divided his time between 
farming and doing agricultural extension work 
for the university. For three years at Cornell 
University he studied statistics, farm manage- 
ment, agricultural economics and other sub- 
jects, winning a degree of doctor of philosophy. 

At various times Mr. Hi'l has been s‘atistician 
and comptroller of the Federal land bank at 
Springfield, Mass.. and research professor of 
ful in argument. He is’ of the New Deal. 


ah > Re 


Q —When the President takes his 
* oath of office on inauguration day, 
does he also sign a written oath? 

A—No. Only a verbal oath is re- 
quired. 


+ + 
Q.—What is the average life of paper 
money? 
A—A dollar bill in circulation lasts 
about nine months; larger denomina- 
tions last a little longer. 


+ + 
Q—What is a Federal land bank 
loan? 
A—It is a long-term, low-interest- 
rate loan made by a Federal land bank 


to an individual who gives as security 


a first mortgage upon his farm and 
who agrees to repay in annual or semi- 
annual installments. 


+ + 

Q.—What States require a notice of a 
number of days before a marriage li- 
cense can be obtained? 

A.—A five-day wait for a license is 
required in Colorado, Connecticut, 
Idaho, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, New Hamp- 
shire, Ohio, and, Wisconsin; and a 3- 
day wait is required in Texas and Ha- 
waii. After the license is issued, a 5- 
day wait to wed is required in Iowa, 
Vermont, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming; and a 3-day wait in Califor- 
nia and New Jersey. 


+ + 
Q.—Has work started on the con- 
struction of the authorized twenty-four 
naval vessels? 
A.—Thirteen are now being built in 
United States Navy Yards and eleven 
in private shipbuilding plants. 
+ + 


Q.—In how many cities was the na- 

tional capital located before Washing- 
ton, D. C., was selected? 
' A—From the inception of the Con- 
tinental Congress, either through né- 
cessity or voluntarily, the Capital was 
located in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Lan- 
caster, York, Princeton, Annapolis, 
Trenton, and New York City. 

+ + 


Q.—Did any President ever serve in 
Congress after leaving office? 

A.—Andrew Johnson was United 
States Senator from Tennessee and 
John Quincy Adams was a member of 
the House, both after retirement from 
the Presidency. 


+ + 

Q.—What is a production credit as- 
sociation ? 

A.—A production credit association 
is an organization of farmer borrowers 
serving a local territory, generally con- 
sisting of several counties. It is co- 
operative in nature. By endorsing 
farmers’ notes and discounting them 
with the Federal intermediate credit 
bank in the district, the association 
obtains money to lend for general agri- 
cultural purposes, such as for produc- 
ing and narvesting crops; tor oreeding, 
raising, and fattening livestock; and 
for production of poultry and livestock 
products. 


+ + 

Q.—Upon what kind of collateral will 
the Reconsztruction Finance Corpora- 
tion lend to banks? 

A.—Unsecured notes of customers 
supported by adequate financial state- 
ments, secured notes, real-estate mort- 
gage notes, bonds. and such other tang- 
gible assets as it may be able to pledge, 
are acceptable as collateral. 

Q.—Where is the original Declarae 
tion of Independence kept? 

A.—It is on display in an especially 
built case in the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C 
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AMERICA’S MUNITIONS POLICY: Tie-up of Continents 


A Challenge and 
Official Reply 


Senator Borah Charges the 
FERA With Waste; Relief 


Housing Projects Under 
Fire; Student Aid Attacked | 


Is there too much waste in the admin-. 
istration of Federal relief money? Should | 
the Federal. Government give closer su- | 
pervision to the expenditure of its relief | 
grants? Is the housing program contem- | 
plated in the rural-industrial community | 
projects contrary to the provisions of the 
Relief Act? 

These three questions were brought to 
the forefront by developments during the | 
past week. The first two—a reiteration | 
of an earlier statement—were raisec by 
Senacvor Borah (‘Rep.), of Idaho, in a 
radio talk over the Natienal Broadcast- 
ing Company network. The last question 
was brought up by Comptroller “teneral 
J. R. McCar! in a ruling forbidding ex- 
penditure of Federal relief money for a 
housing development projected for Wash- 
ington. 


BUILDING PROJECT HELD UP 


Mr. McCarl's ruling, if applied through- 
out the country, would stop the develop- 
ment of the rural-industrial communities, 
a comparatively new FERA project which 
has been publicly sanctioned by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Also, it would prevent 
the building of low-cost homes, a project 
suggested by FERA officials as a desirable 
work-relief activity. 

In his ruling the Comptroller General 
said: ‘No specific provision is contained 
in the (Relief) Act and no intimation of 
such purpose, and in view of its limited 
duration and emergency character, it 
would seem quite contrary to its purpose 
to hold that there was contemplated the 
acquisition of real, estate and the con- 
struction of homes.” 

Relief officials privately expressed the 
opinion that the ruling would not upset 
the national program, as thus far Mr. 
McCarl has not required detailed state- 
ments regarding State expenditure of 
FERA grants. 


OVERHEAD IN RELIEF OUTLAY 


Navies and Munitions 


JAR! Peace! The two antagonis- 
tic words are shouted simultane- 
ously by statesmen, by legislators, by 
citizens of every nation. They are 
echoed and re-echoed acro# the pages 
of newspapers, magazines, journals, 
the radio. 

Feverishly, statesmen are holding 
conferences in an effort to reach 
agreements that will preserve the 
peace. 

Just as feverishly, Governments are 
launching new ships, building up air 
forces, rushing the production of arms 
and ammunition to prepare them- 
selves for the conflict they fear may 
come. 

America takes part, and. looks on 
with keen interest. 

New proposals from London draw 
world-wide attention to the informal 
conferences which have been taking 
place between the skilled diplomats 
of Japan, Great Britain, and the 
United States. For weeks statesmen 
of the three great powers have been 
trying to reach an agreement as to 
reduction of naval armament and the 
relative sizes of their fleets. 

Basis for their conversations is the 
Treaty of Washington. In 1922 the 
United States invited the great sea 
powers of the world to a conference 
in the Capital City, and here (‘top 
photo) an agreement was reached by 
Great Britain, the United States, and 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF ARMS?, 


Manufacturer Gives Views on Proposals to Restrict Ex- 
ports; the Proposal to Limit Profits ~ | 


Should it attempt to halt or regulate in- 
ternational traffic in arms? Should it 
curb profits of American arms and mu- 
nitions manufacturers? 

The Senate Special Committee Investi- 
gating the Munitions l:dustry, which has 
held numerous hearings this past Sum- 
mer and is now busily engaged in formu- 


By New Air Services 


From three parts of the world come ree 


ports of plans for greater conquest of the 
air. 


At Friedrichshafen, Germany, Dr. Hugo 


_Eckener, world-famous air navigator, an- 


| 


Elimination of Evils 
Licenses and publicity for arms sales 
the Administration believes, should “shed 
light into murky corners” and “go far 1n' 
eliminating many of the evils” of the 
arms traffic. 
In its letter to the Senate Special Com- 
mittee, the du Pont Company declares at’ 


lating suggestions for legislation, has on| the outset that in speaking of a saisfac- , 
hand a letter just received from the E. I _tory national policy on munitions two 
du Pont de Nemours Co., one of the Na- | considerations must be paramount. These 


tion's largest munitions manufacturers.| are: First, assurance of adequate 
| which attempts to answer these crucial; tional defense; and second, fostering of, 


questions. 
Monopoly Opposed 


of a Government monopoly are cited in 


this letter. But Senator Gerald Nye. 


| (Rep.), of North Dakota, chairman of the 
Special Committee, feels that the Gov- 


Strong objections to the establishment | 


peace. 

No prudent nation can afford to be un- 
armed in the world today, -the letter 
States. Any attempt to limit the Nation's 
preparation to Government monopoly in 


| peace time and to confine the manufac- 
, ture of munitions or ordnance to Gov- 


ernment should not merely exercise rigid | ernment plants and facilities in war time 


control but should own and operate mu-| 


nitions plants. 


potential war industries, he personally 
will do so. 

The du Pont company also recommended 
to the Committee “legislation permitting 
the export of arms from this country only 
after the vise of orders by a Federal Gov- 
ernment Commission as the Congress may 
determine.” That is what the United 
States can do, the company says, as far 
as initiating its own policy is concerned. 
_ But, it adds, “international trade in arms 
can be done away with only by agree- 
ment between all producing nations.” 
| The Administration is inclined to agree 

With this latter view. In fact, through 
Hugh R. Wilson, Minister to Switzerland. 


ence meeting in Geneva a draft treaty 


the Department of State has presented to! sources, the provisional enlistment of in- 
the Bureau of the Disarmament Confer- | dustry. * * *” 


would, in the opinion of the du Ponts 


3 ' weaken or cripple our national defense. 
_ If the Special Committee, he said, does. 
not sponsor legislation to “nationalize” the | 


Emergencies of War 
“Private plants,” the company adds. 
“produced 95 per cent and Government 
arsenals 5 per cent of this country’s ord- 
nance in the Great War. * * * Since the 
war, Government arsenals have been sup- | 
plying about 95 per cent of Army ord- | 


What policy should the United States providing for internatronal licensing and nounced last week he proposes to start a 


establish with respect to munitions? | supervision of the manufacture and trade twO-times-a-week transatlantic service 
Should it create a Government monopoly? | in arms. 


with his fleet of Zeppelins between Fried- 
richshafen and Lakehurst, N. J., via 


Miami, Fla., operating between mid-July 
and October. 


At San Francisco, Cal., J. T. Trippe, 
president of Pan American Airways, and 
Stanley C. Kennedy, of the Hawaiian Ine 


'ter-Island Airways, issued a joint state- 


ment of objectives in proposed expanded 
trans-Pacific service. 

Pan American, which operates clipper 
aircraft between North and South Amere 
ica, has technicians surveying air termie- 
nal facilities in California in connection 
with an experimental service it is to une 
dertake between the United States and 
the Far East. The Hawaiian company is 
inte-ested mainly in service between the 
Pacific coast of continental United States 
and the Hawaiian Islands, for which the 
company holds a Government contract. 


munitions and arms, the company says, 
“We subscribe to the view that excess war 


profits should be eliminated,” and suggests 


that Congress authorize some agency to 
carry on a thorough and detailed study for 
a plan of industrial mobilization “without 
excess profits to corporations or indi- 
viduals.” 

Finally, in recommending a licensing 


nance, private manufacturers only 5 per|system for exports of arms from the 
cent. But in the event of a major emer-! United States, the du Pont Company ex- 


‘gency, experts estimate that Government | 


presses the belief that only international 


facilities would again be able only to fur-| agreement can be effective, but refrains 
nish about 5 per cent of the ordnance re-| from an opinion as to the desirability of 


quired.” 
The company therefore concludes that | 
the only wise solution of the problem is: 


just what already has been undertaken; 
“the preparation of plans of defense, the 
survey and charting of industrial re- 


Referring to the matter of profits from 


such a procedure, - 

The Senate Special Committee undoubt- 
edly will consider the expressions con- 
tained in the letter, inasmuch as the du 
Pont Company was solicited for its views. 
The Committee plans to hold further pub- 
lic hearings from Dec, 4 to Dec. 21, after 
which it will study the testimony and pre- 
pare its report to Congress. 


GOLDEN WEDDING 


Japan, providing, among other things, 
oa, that the first two nations should have R Y E 
made public a statement showing that ‘ ; ' navies equally large, while Japan ee 
only 11.6 per cent of relief expenditures America Takes Part in the Naval Race should have a navy 60 per cent as Et 
during August went for administration. S big as either of the others. Thus there : 


Anything below 14 per cent in adminis- ) ae 


trative expense, said relief officials, is con- 
sidered good administration. 

Senator Borah’'s charge that salaries 
for administrative officials are excessive in 
many sections of the country, FERA of- 
ficials replied that salaries are set at the 
prevailing rate of wages and are paid to 
persons who, in most cases, would other- 
wise be forced to depend on relief. 

In addition to the fact that much of 
the administrative expense can be consid- 
ered a form of relief payments, Officials 
explain, much of it is not spent directly 
for supervision. It includes such items 
as the transportation of cattle for proeess- 
ing, and warehousing of foodstuffs. 


COMPARISON WITH RED CROSS _ 


Administrative expenses of the Red 
Cross in relief activities during major dis- 
asters have varied from 4.5 per cent to 8 


came into being the famous 5-5-3 
ratio. 

The Washington Treaty ends in 
1936. But it may be renounced by 
1935. The nations, therefore, are mak- 
ing frantic efforts to reach another 
agreement before all restrictions van- 
ish and another vigorous naval arm- 
ament race ensues. Already the na- 
tions—the United States included — 
are hurriedly building up their fleets 
to treaty limits. Battleships, cruis- 
ers, submarines, destroyers — ship 
after ship slides down the ways (sec- 
ond photo) as the diplomats in Lon- 
don talk. 


AVERAGE AGE 4 YEARS OLD 


The conversations proceed pleas- 
antly, but without definite results. 
Japan holds out. She demands “equal- | 
ity” with the two other nations. 


and 10 per cent. ‘But these figures cannot 
be compared with FERA figures, Red Cross 
officials explain, for in times of disaster 
thousands of volunteer workers are avail- 
able, organizations are built up for limited 


~ 


Deadlock Doesn’t: Disturb Delegates 


periods of existence, and it is necessary 
to provide only the bare necessities. 

It is admitted by relief officials that 
there are instances where country relief 
administrations and city relief admin- 
istrations overlap, causing some duplica- 
tion of activities. 


NO-MAN’S LAND OF ACCOUNTING 


Relations betvreen the FERA and the 
States so far as the expenditure of grants 
is cconcerned. were described by Senator 
Borah as a “hiatus in the organization.” 
He said that he has been informed that 
while the Federal Government takes the 


stand the States are responsible for the 


administration of funds, many of the | 
States take the view that the Federal | 
Government is responsible for admin-— 


istration . 


“If Iam correctly informed as to this,” | 


said he, “the result is a no-man’s land in 
the matter of accounting and responsibil- 
ity.. This should be corrected by law.” 
With the exception of Massachusetts, 
Oklahoma, and North Dakota, relief of- 
ficials explain, Federal grants are admin- 
istered by the State administrations, not 


The conference reaches a tempo- 
rary deadlock. But the American and 
Japanese delegates ‘third photo, left 
to right: Admiral Standley, Ambassa- 
dor Matsudaira, Ambassador Davis, 
Admiral Yamamoto) and the British 
hosts continue to play the part of 
skillful diplomats engaged in a game 
of “give and take.”’ 

x * 


But while navies are the keynote 
of the London conversations, general 
armaments and munitions dominate 
the talks at Geneva, where the Bu- 


reau of the General Disarmament 


Conference is in session. 
Before the Bureau, headed by Ar- 


thur Henderson of Great Britain 


(fourth photo, center), comes Hugh 
R. Wilson, American Minister to 
Switzerland and delegate to the Dis- 
armament Conference, with a proposal 
from the United States Government— 
a draft treaty. 


by FERA. 

In acdition to the Washington office. 
FERA maintains a small field force which 
makes a general audit of State accounts. 


All shipments of arms and muni- 
tions, from ships to hand grenades, 
across international boundaries, says 


However. FERA has only an advisory 
capcity when it comes to State expendi- 
tures. But since it controls the allotment 
of funds. it readily can make the weight 
of its disapproval felt. 


TOWARD WORK RELIEF 


New steps in the movement from direct 
relief to work relief were taken during 


the past week. These included the an- 
nouncement of the Georgia Relief Admin- | 
istration that after Jan. 1 work must be 
performed in exchange for Federal aid: 
an FERA announcement that minimum 
wages in each community for the work | 
relief program may be determined by local 
committees; and President Roosevelt's 
statement in a letter to the annual as- | 
sembly of the United States Conference | 
that more job-making relief projects will | 
be considered by the next Congress. : 

The FERA ruling eliminating the 30- | 
cents-an-hour wage minimum on work re-| 
lief projects is expected to make it pos-. 
sible to employ more workers and provide | 
a greater spread of relief funds. How- | 
ever, labor leaders have protested’ 
against it. 


SURPLUS OF COLLEGE MEN? 


A statement from Dr. Tyler Dennett, 
president of Williams College, criticizing | 
the FERA program of providing $15-a- 
monih jobs for college students, on tite | 
ground that there are already more col-| 
lege trained men in the country than. 
can be used, has been answered by Mr. 
Hopkins, although he did not refer spe- 
cifically to Dr. Dennett. 


“I notice a couple of these overly- | 
endowed aristocratic institutions (several | 
private educational institutions in. 
East ut. addition to Williams College have 
refused FERA aid) say that the FERA 
Student aid program is wrong,” said Mr 
Hopkins, “implying that in the last an- 


Messengers of Death 


Mr. Wilson, should be licensed by both 
the importing and exporting nation. 
Each country which licenses its arms 
and munitions manufacturers, con- 
tinues the American delegate, should 
be required to report on and answer 
for all the manufacturers’ activities 
before a permanent disarmament 
commission to be financed through 
“a special chapter in the League’s 
budget.” 

Meanwhile, back home in the United 
States also, the munitions question is 
proving to be an important consider- 
ation. Attention is called again to 
the “boom” in the business of making 
ammunition and arms — factories 
working at “full blast’”—manufactur- 
ers proceeding with their interna- 
tional traffic—warehouses being piled 
high with shells, grenades, and other 
weapons of war (fifth photo). 

The Special Senate Committee In- 
vestigating the Munitions Industry 
receives from the du Pont Company, 
largest American makers of muni- 
tions, a solicited statement on meth- 
ods of dealing with- the problem. 

The Special Senate Committee. 
headed by Senator Nye (Rep.), of 
North Dakota, and aided by its coun- 
sel, Stephen Raushenbush itbottom 
photo, right to left) considers the 
Suggestions. It plans to open hear- 
Ings again on Dec, 4. It begins also to 
draft suggestions designed to aid Con- 
gress in formulating a national policy 
with respect to munitions. 


reach of every purse. 


sSchenley wu of Merit Product * Made in U. S. A. 
GOLDEN WEDDING RYE 


A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISEIES 


Makes a fine Manhattan 


It's “the Taste 


that delicious difference in flavor! 
In Golden Wedding ~expect a flavor very different 


from the flavors of all recent-time whiskies .. . very 
different... and welcome. Kor in Golden Wedding 
you will enjoy “the taste of years”... every drop 
being selected straight whiskies from the House of 
Schenley —owners of the finest stocks of whiskies 
in the U.S.A. Golden Wedding is all whiskey 
made by the “old hands” of the whiskey business with 
no less than 30 years of pre-prohibition experience. 
*It’s all whiskey... The youngest 5 months old 
and the average age 4 years old. The price of Golden 
Wedding is consistent with its quality... within the 


alysis education is for the privileged few 
who have money to go to college. 

“I believe that higher education is for 
those who ought to have it, irrespective ot 


As negotiations proceed at London. 
aa Geneva, and Washington. citizens 
gress throughout the world hope for peace, 


on 


International Distilling and Distributing Co. 917 E St., N. W., Washington, D. C, 


their status and if we are aiding in that, , ~Underwood & Underwood, Wide World and Ewing Galloway but also demand “security.” 
I am proud of it. 


Copr. 1984, Jos. 8. Ce., 
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WHrrrs of ocean adventure blew 

across the Capital last week. 
Two Washingtonians, devoted to 
strange voyages, linked this dry 
land center of politics with deep- 
sea danger. 

Dr. Waldo. L. Schmitt, though he 
didn’t know it, left the Smithsonian 
for the scene of the Marchena 
Island mystery. Phil Rigg, on the 
other hand, prepared to continue 
his sculpture studies at the Cor- 
coran Gallery after a sail from 
Greece worthy of the Argonaut 
tradition. 

D®: SCHMITT, Smithsonian cura- 

tor of marine invertebrates, had 
already departed for Los Angeles to 
join the Velero III expedition to the 
South Seas before word of the dis- 
covery of two bodies on Marchena 
Island reached the civilized world. 
Twice before the scientist has ac- 
companied Captain G. Allen Han- 
cock on trips to the Galapagos, each 
time returning with rare marine 
specimens. 

Like Captain Hancock, Dr. Schmitt 
is acquainted with the nudist group 
in the Galapagos to which the vic- 
tims of the tragedy on Marchena 
seem to belong. Captain Hancock 
has promised to make Marchena 


Island his 
IS ABOUT miles 
from Piraeus, in Greece, to Jack- 
sonville, Fla., by the route which 
26-year-old Phil Rigg took in a 50- 
foot ketch. With storms that ripped 
the sails and calms that left them 
idly flapping; Skipper Rigg and his 
crew of two other Americans, a Ne- 
gro cook and a couple of black cats, 
made the trip in 53 days. 

The sailing craft had no radio. 
No vessel reported it. And, what’s 
more, the young skipper had no 
previous sailing experience except 
along the seaboard and in and out 
of Chesapeake Bay. 

GENATOR-ELECT RUSH HOLT, of 
West Virginia, is thinking deeply 


about Henry Clay. The latter is, so - 


far, the only man admitted to the 
Senate under the age of 30; the 
former will not be 30 when the Sen- 
ate meets at the beginning of the 
year. The Constitution requires 
that a Senator shall be 30 years old. 
So what to do? 

James T. Young, professor of pub- 
lic administration, University of 
Pennsylvania, says on page 109 in 
his book on “The New American 


‘Government and Its Work”: 


“An ineligible person may act as 
a member of the Senate or House 
if no one calls attention to the lack 
of qualification. Henry Clay was a 
member of the Senate before he was 
30 years old. Each House is sole 
judge as to the qualifications of its 
own members.” 


ANT A GOOD ARCHER in your 
army? Pick a Washington girl. 
Or somebody to take care of the 
baby? Pick a Washington man. 
Because, while the co-eds at 
George Washington University are 
practicing with bow and arrow, J. 
H. Wade wins a baby-dressing con- 
test held in the interests of child 
welfare. 

Competing with other men con- 
testants, Mr. Wade—a widower with 
a four-year-old daughter — easily 
led the field. He said it was noth- 
ing with a life-size doll, but that 
with a life-size, wriggling baby the 
average man would never finish the 
process. 


WILIGHT at breakfast, a rain- 

bow round the moon and a warm 
breath of Indian summer hit the 
Capital in the past few days. Be- 
lated ice cream vendors appeared. 
Burr-shedding trees, impelled by a 
touch of night frost, bombarded 
pedestrian hats. 

Kerosene lamps flared behind 
open doors in bare, one-room ally 
shacks which Washington keeps 
promising to make habitable. Pick- 
aninnies danced on sidewalks in 
early dusk. A few astonished April 
violets found themselves a-bloom in 
Rock Creek 


VISIBLE a distance of 
thirty miles vastly intrigued the 
citizenry one recent evening. The 
signals came from engineers on top 
of Washington Monument, looking 
for it. They didn’t know where the 
Monument was; 
anywhere. 
By the aid of six other temporary 
Stations with answering signals, 
across the dark they searched fran- 
tically for hours, sat down and 
added rows of figures with scientific 
zeal,.and discovered the darned 
thing just where they’d left it, and 
where it had been all the time. 


tk 

ALIA PECTORALIS continues to 

do nicely, thank you. 

Dalia, nee Alaskan blackfish, has 
been thawed out of an ice block 
which he has occupied at the De- 
partment of Commerce since Sep- 


couldn’t locate it | 


With Dollars But 
With Health 


WHEN the editor of the “Vas- 

" garion”, the class book of Vas- 
sar College, in 1908 sought for an 
apt quotation to place beside the 
photograph of Josephine Aspinwall 
Roche (home, Hotel Metropole, Den- 
ver), she chose prophetically. This 
was the sentence: 


“Cheerful and happy in the pros- 
pect of having almost more to do 
.that day than she could possibly 
accomplish.” 

A month or so ago Miss Roche told 
a reporter that she “hadn’t had a 
vacation in twenty years” but that 
she’d had “fun every minute of the 
time.” 


‘Mine Executive’ 
And Much More Also 

Now she comes to Washington as 
the first woman to hold the office 
of Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Her concern will not be di- 
rectly with dollars but with the 
United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, which by a historic quirk is 
still, with the Coast Guard, under 
the wing of the Treasury. 

In “Who’s Who” Miss Roche is 
listed as a “mine executive,” but that 
isn’t the half of it—her relations 


ROCHE, MEMBER 


Her Interests Lie in Pubilc Welfare 


PHOTOS AY WIDE 


tember. He’s had suspended anima- 
tion all this time, and no wonder. 
When they thawed him out he wag- 
gled his.fins and became another 
successful scientific experiment. 


* * 
NOTHER BIT -of scientific infor- 
mation brought forth last week 
is that it doesn’t pay to appropriate 
anyone’s homing pigeons. 

Last July somebody took twenty- 
three of these birds from the yard 
of Raymond Owen in the middle of 
Washington. Just the other day the 


BELL RANG. before I could 
get there,” is one of the best 
excuses given by a tardy school 
teacher, in a check-up by District 
school authorities. 
“Guinea fowl thrown’ through 
windshield,” is another. 
T ISN’T Thanksgiving yet, but an 
evergreen lane with colored 
lights shines in a business section. 
They call it “Holiday Lane,” and it 
has a queen with a court of six at- 
tendants. 


last of them oo back home. .. 


with the coal industry, production, 
operation, the labor side, the retail 
distribution, the human equaticn, 
every phase of it, has been a field in 
which she has played a unique role. 

And from the time she left col- 
lege in 1908 she has had “almost 
more to do than she could possibly 
accomplish” and has hanaged to do 
it pretty well. 

But this is a good place to meet 
this intriguing lady, variously de- 
scribed as “stunning,” “middle-aged” 
and “demure.” She is, as a matter of 
fact a woman of 46 and pretty gen- 
erally admitted—she was known in 
Washington during the War and 


early post-War days—to be a rather 


charming person. She punctuates 
her sentences with an upward flash 
of the lips that puts a smile into 
her voice. Also, she can make up 
her mind and get her way when she 
wants it. She probably couldn’t be 
a “mine executive” and a success- 
ful one, otherwise. 


Ardent in the Fight 
Against Child Labor 

Miss Roche comes from colonial 
American stock on both sides. She 
was born in a little Minnesota town 
but with her parents moved to Col- 
orado shortly before her gradua- 
tion from Vassar and almost as soon 


as the daisy chain was unliked she 
was back home in Denver and right 
into things. 


Instead of coming out she got a. 


job—a job as probation officer in 
the juvenile and family court. But 
this was only an apprenticeship to 
the next step which was officer in 
the NeW ‘York Probation Society. 
While in New York, however, she 
had an experience that undoubtedly 
affected her career. She had de- 
cided to continue her academic work 
and while preparing for her mas- 
ter’s degree at Columbia she under- 
took an investigation in connection 
with work being done by the Rus- 


_ sell Sage Foundation concerning the 


working conditions of children. She 
has been an ardent battler against 
child labor ever since. Her findings 
stirred up no little public comment 
and she went back to Denver with 
the beginnings of a reputation. 

By 1912 she was ready for a prac- 
tical start in political life, for her 
dynamic personality isn’t content 
with sociology or economy without 
the action that takes it directly into 
politics or industry. George Creel 
was then Commissioner of Police 
in Denver and he apposed | Miss 
Roche, policewoman. 


The politicians didn’t like her type 
of police work, however, and the 
“vice ring,” as it was called, man- 
aged to oust her. Immediately she 
reappeared on the scene with the 
badge of Deputy Sheriff and carried 
on her work. She also accepted the 
secretaryship of the Progressive or- 
ganization in the State and actively 
campaigned then, and in subse- 
quent elections. 


Inherited Coal Mine 
And Labor Troubles 

Her father meanwhile had be- 
come a coal operator and as head of 
the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company 
had, like the rest of the Colorado 
mine owners, fought union labor 
tooth and nail. Then, just about 
the time the World War began the 
Ludlow riots broke out. 

Miss Roche with others went to 
New York, where Frank P. Walsh 
was conducting the investigation for 
the United States Commission on 
Industrial Relations, and testified 
to the conditions under which the 
miners had worked and, as Mr. 
Walsh put it afterward, “to protest 
‘against industrial feudalism.” 

The war took Miss Roche to Eu- 
rope as special agent for the Bel- 
gian Relief Commission. 


Work in War Time 
And Years Just After 


On her return to this country she | 


continued relief work under Mr. 
Hoover’s commission in New York 
City, and after a period with the 


juvenile court in Denver, returned 


East. By this time we were in 
the war and the Creel Committee 
on Public Information was doing its 
best to make the country America- 
minded. Miss Roche understood the 
immigrant pretty well and she 


helped in the distribution of ma- 


terial. 

Then, when the war was over she 
carried on by herself. It was the 
moment of “Americanization,” and 
many abortive attempts were 
threatening to turn a good idea into 
a bad one. There was much hys- 
teria about it; some of its propo- 
nents were for Americanizing the 
foreign-born with a club; others 
patronized them, and others wasted 
efforts trying to cure folk who 
weren’t sick. 

But Miss Roche, taking with her 
such décuments as the Government 
didn’t want, set up a little office in 
New York and began giving the 
foreign-language editors not only 
good sound political information 
but a lot of other material that 
helped interpret America. 


Those were days when the immi- 
grants were still here in larger 
numbers than could be assimilated 
without fricton and the Foreign 


Language Information Service. 


served as a powerful instrument in 
helping the assimilation process. 
It was a hard thing to finance, but 
finally one of the foundations of- 
fered its support and then Miss 
Roche, “a plow woman and not a 
harvester,” as one writer put it, left 
for fresh flelds. She took over the 
editorial division of the Children’s 
Bureau in the Department of the 
Interior in Washington. 


Takes Charge of Her 
Colorado Coal Mines 


There she remained until the 
failing health of her father took her 
back to Denver in 1926, and about a 
year later, on his death, she began 
the career of a “mine executive.” 
Like all her ventures it was indel- 
ibly stamped with her personality 
from the first. She stepped into a 
sea of discord. The hatred which 
sprang from the Ludlow tragedy 


was still smouldering, although the, 


United Mine Workers’ Union was 
smashed. Not only the workers 
were suffering but the whole Colo- 
rado coal industry was sick. There 
was cut-throat competition, price- 
rebating and discontent and dis- 
trust from top to bottom. 

When Miss Roche took her seat 
at the board meeting of the Rocky 
Mountain Fuel Company she spoke 
her mind. ‘Instead of demurely 


“yesing” the gentlemen who were 


cracking down still harder on the 
workmen, she suggested, among 
other things, nothing less than rec- 
ognition of the Union. Strange 
as it may seem, she had some sup- 
port, but not enough. So she 
bought control from one of the dis- 
gusted directors, who preferred to 
get out to listening to a woman. 
Then things happened. 

In fact, they had already begun 
to happen before Miss Roche got 
her hand in. There had been a 
strike, called not by the union, but 
by the I. W. W. The militia was 
called out, six miners were killed, 
and it began to look like Ludlow all 
over again. 


Accepted the Union; 
Good Business Move 

Miss Roche and her colleagues 
went right ahead. The preamble to 
the famous agreement she drew up 
later with her employes tells a story 
itself. It began: 

“To substitute reason for violence, 
confidence for misunderstanding, 


‘LITTLE CABINET 


> 


First Woman Ever Named Assistant Secretary of Treasury 
Job, However,. Is Not 


Concerned With Social 


Work Ever Since 
She Left Vassar 


integrity and good faith for dis- 
honest practices, and a union of ef- 
fort for the chaos of the present 
warfare.” 

High-sounding phrases, those, but 
the funny part of it was that the 
agreement worked. 

After the first year there was a 
29 per cent gain in production and 
a decrease in operating cost. In 
1930 when, after the crash, her 
competitors were on the way to re- 
ceiverships the Rocky Mountain 
Mines were running twice the av- 
erage man-days of all the other 
mines. 

In Miss Roche’s own words, the 
agreement she had made with her 
workers was “an intolerable affront 
to the traditional policy of autoc- 
racy in labor relations.” 

Labor felt differently. More than 
100 local union coal committees vol- 


“ unteered to sell Miss Roche’s coal. 


Called to Washington 
To Help Draft NRA Code 

One of her first steps in improv- 
ing the “human relationships” was 
to establish a medical commission 


which looked after the health of 


the miners and their families, fur- 
nished proper pre-natal care and 
provided a system of visiting nurses. 
No wonder the men got together 
and when one union man anywhere 
in Colorado said to another: “Buy 
Josephine’s coal!”—he bought. 

Naturally, when the NRA tried to 
do its bit for that most ailing of in- 
dustries, coal, Miss Roche was called 
to the White House to help write 
the code. It wasn’t her first White 
House conference, either; she had 
been called in on the soft coal par- 
leys of 1928. 

And while she ran her coal com- 
pany, which she expects “will go on 
as usual” while she is in Washing- 
ton, she was still deep in politics. 
She ran up a good deal of Colorado 
mileage on her ancient automobile, 
helping elect her friend Edward 
Costigan to the United States Sen- 
ate in 1930. She is a member of her 
State PWA Advisory Board, the lo- 
cal coal code authority, and the 
national reemployment service. 

This Fall she had time to run for 
Governor of her State on a “Roose- 
velt, Roche and Recovery” platform, 
and being defeated, now comes to 
help Roosevelt and Recovery at the 
source. 


‘The. 
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Of Washington 


HERE isn’t an antique shop for 

hundreds of miles around the 
Capital that doesn’t know Rixey 
Simth, dean of the Senate secre- 
taries. His home is filled from top 
to bottom with early American 
glass, silver and pewter. He is known . 
also to every dealer in rare book 
bindings. His two diminutive Scot- 
ties, Amos and Andy, can chew and 
maul as many socks and shoes as 
they please, but it’s paws off when 
it comes to tinkering with fragile 
glass and Burton’s “Anatomy of 
Melancholy.” Of course, Peter Whif- 
fle, the tawny yellow cat, is a perfect 
tom. No rare book bindings for him 
to test his teeth on. His dish is pure 
cream. 

~*~ 

“MACK’—PLEASE COME HOME! 
At least one Capital sportsman is 

in the doldrums. It’s Stephen 
Early, affable White House secre- 
tary. His prize bird-dog “Mack’’ is 
lost. The season is on for duck and 
quail, but it doesn’t look as though 
Mr. Early will do much hunting this 
year. He swears by “Mack” and has 
taken his loss very much to heart. 
Small recompense is the fact that 
his nobby bulldog | still stares mo- 
rosely into the fireplace. 


VARIETY—HIS SPICE OF LIFE 
[ABERT ST. CLAIR, Transporta- 

tion Aid to Secretary of Com- 
merce Roper, holds the Govern- 
ment record for variety of expe- 
rience. He has been a carriage 
painter, newspaper reporter, adver- 
tising promoter, booster of Liberty 
Loan, NRA and FHA drives, owner 
of a print shop in New York City 
and of full-blooded Morgan horse 
stock at Fairlee, Vt. As newspaper 
writer, he covered the famous Guin- 
ness murder case at LaPorte, Ind., 
the Governor Sulzer impeachment 
trial at Albany, N. Y., and traveled 
with Presidential and Vice Presi- 
dental candidates. He is a recog- 
nized authority on all forms of 
transportation. 

WALK INTO MY PARLOR’ 

EPRESENTATIVE-elect James L. 

Quinn (Dem.) of Braddock, Pa., 
went to the Post Office Department > 
last week to call on Postmaster Gen- 
eral James A. Farley. An office at- 
tache, doubtful whether Mr, Farley 
had time just then for visitors, had 
his doubt dispelled on suddenly 
realizing that this was the Mr. 
Quinn who had defeated a Repub- 
lican veteran of ten Congresses. Mr. 
Quinn, ,grayhaired newspaper pro- 
prietor with a dynamo spirit, made 
a journalistic reputation for him- 
self when every day for years he 
used to call up a Pittsburgh paper 
with an “exclusive” news story. 

@ 


FAITHFUL TO MOTHER EARTH 

ENATOR Arthur Capper (Rep.), 

of Kansas, is an aviation enthu- 
Siast, but he has never been able to 
convince his friend, Charles F. Cur- 
tis, former vice-president, that an 
airplane is a satisfactory method of 
travel. 

On one occasion when both were 
at Wichita, Kans., Senator Capper 
took Mr. Curtis along with him 
while he looked over an airplane 


which was for sale. 


“I will buy the plane,” Senator 
Capper told the salesman, “if my 
colleague will fly with me to Wash- 
ington.” 

So the salesman did his best to 
persuade Mr. Curtis to undertake the 
flight. “The man convinced. me,” 
said Mr. Curtis afterwards, “that he 


was a good salesman, but he could” 


not make me believe he was the 
right pilot.” 

Later Mr. Curtis remarked he 
would not fly until he could have 
Colonel Lindbergh at the controls. 


NEWS FIT TO EAT! 
FFICIAL press conferences in 
Washington do not often result 
in free distribution of anything but 
news releases. Attorney General 
Homer S. Cummings, however, is in 
the habit of passing out cigars and 
Secretary of the Navy Claude A. 
Swanson passes out cigarettes. Sec- 
retary of Commerce Daniel C. Roper 
one day surprised the newspaper 
men by passing around slices of 
watermelon. Several times Secre- 
tary of Labor Frances Perkins has 
glasses of cider. 


CHURCH SERMON—NATIVE STYLE 
UDGE L. H. PARKER, chief of in- 
vestigations of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, was in London 
recently. His wife decided she would 
go to Westminister Abbey so that 
she might hear an English prelate. 
But a guest minister from Pough- 
keepsie, New York, preached. 


(Copyright, 1234, by the United 
States News. Reproduction without 
specific permission prohibited.) 
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INTELLIGENCE TESTS THAT MAY COST 900 THEIR JOBS 
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A Civil Service Examination That 
Measures Your General Mental Abili- 
ty; And the Correct Answers 


your I. Q.? 

; The general intelligence test has been used by the Civil Service 
Commission for many years to-secure highly qualified Government em- 
ployes. The following mental test was given to applicants for positions 
as investigators under the Alcohol Tax Unit, Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. One hour and fifteen minutes were allowed for the test by the 
Civil Service Commission and an eligible rating of 70 per cent in the 
mental test could be won by answering correctly 56 of the questions. The 
main questions with the answers follow: 

1. COMPLEX means most nearly (1), 
: isa : | 25. The chief advantage of a centralized 
definite |bureau. for recording fngerprints and 
a M tc to NEVER as LITTLE is Ctiminal records is to (1) discourage the 
r* iS migratory criminal (2) aid in identifying 


less (5) none. A.—5. first offenders (3) make it impossible fo 
3. The purpose of new regulations re- | 


a criminal to escape from the scene :f his 
quiring that the use of any excessive | 


action (4standardize penalties im- 
fingerprinting and crime | 
flavoring or coloring matter in whisky be ee ok _— g and | 
noted on the label is to (1) keep people; 96 QPPORTUNE means most nearly | 
from buying such whisky (2) make the’ (1) timely (2) secure (3) prior (4) hasty 
taste of whisky less pleasant 3) let the (5) immediate. A—1. 
buyer know the exact quality of his pur- on * 


chase (4) decrease the number of different; 97 sacCCEPTANCE is to REJECTION as 
blends of whisky (5) keep distillers from -ACQUIESCENCE is to (1) obligation (2) 
in ‘desertion (3) insistence (4) denial ‘5) con- 
. | ion. A.—4. 

most | Work the following problem: A grain 
as some evil to conceal. ) One should | 9 feet and is 7% 
endeavor to be ‘consistent in all of his ree [<a diene Sook per cubic 
actions. (3) He who deliberates long often | foot, how many bushels does the bin con- 

acts too late. (4) Careful consideration is | tain?  A.—156. 
(3) always 99. The saying, “Praise a. fine day at 
ly (1) | night,” means most nearly (1) One enjoys 
. APP D means most nearly (1) | pleasures most in remembrance. (2) Night 
\is the time for rest and reflection. (3) 


avoid (2) condemn (3) admonish (4) 
frighten (5) ee + boy the work when it is well done. (4) 
The real worth of things can be estimated 
6. (Reading) The strictly tax collecting only in retrospect. (5) Give praise only to 
work of the Alcohol Tax Unit is carried jp. pest. A.—4. 
on in the field through the regular 39 (Reading) In the work of law en- 
regional collectors of internal revenue. | forcement it is difficult to construct a plan 
A collector’s office may have one Or more | (+ procedure; it is even more difficult to 
assistants assigned to liquor taxes, ut the | follow that plan in conducting inquiries. 
taxes are paid in through the same such a plan often must be. altered in view 
regional collectors who collect the income of circumstances which may change, which 
and all other taxes. songs | 20 often unknown, and which do not 
According to the paragraph, regicnal| 4.5enq on the person applying the scheme. 
collectors of internal revenue (1) collect | t can be based only upon information 
only income and liquor taxes (2) supervise | which the officer possesses, or believes 
the collection of all internal revenue (3) |): self to possess, when he constructs the 
leave the actual collection of liquor pooeed , 
to special agents of the Alcohol fax Unit ,*"'" ragravh. a scheme 
(4) are supervised by the Alcohol Tax) an 
Unit (5) are ss strictly to liquor. the person doing the work (2) never be 
tax collecting. A.—2. | 
_| adopted (3) allow for unforseen situations 
7. LIMIT is to BOUNDARY as PRON=| (4) be based on the officer’s opinions of 
TIER is to (1) danger (2) barricade (3) | the case (5) be influenced by the persons 
pioneer (4) border (5) customs. A.—4 being investiaated. A.—3 
8. ORDEAL means most nearly (1) trial 31. EMPOWER means most nearly (1) 
(2) endurance (3) discipline (4) adventure | command (2) foster (3) authorize (4) 
conquest, designate ((5) prohibit. A—3. 
9. Treasury employees must seal liquor 
containers before the liquor is allowed to. ITY - 
leave the distillery. The purpose of this. p 
requirement is to (1) show that the excise | (3) s1eness (4) misfortune (5) vacillation. 
tax has been paid (2) assure the _soasee4 
that the liquor is properly aged (3) guard | 
against tampering with the liquor (4) pre- | = 
ad poo ‘stantial evidence is proof guilt. (2) 
Ry The sense of sight is the keenest of all 
than once. A.—%3. blem: Two our senses. (3) Rumors are never hased 
10. Work the following problem: fe) én truth. (4) What you observe is more 
boys agree to fill a tank with oj ad reliable than what you hear. (5) The 
$1.20, One boy worked 1 hour and the | wvidence of the senses is never conclusive. 
should the first receive if they are paid 
at the same rate? A.—30c. - 
Write the number of the best answer: 
11. RULE is to REGULATION as LAW 


A.—4. 

34. (Reading) Limitation upon individual 
fredom in matters affecting society is the 
price any people must pay for the progress 
of its civilization. Personal liberty cannot 


is to (1) order (2) privilege (3)°enforce- 


be rightly claimed for practices which 
ment (4) court (5) statute. A.—5. - 


militate against the welfare of others or 
ped ape of the community as a whole. 

The paragraph implies that all personal 
liberty among civilized peoples is (1) re- 
stricted (2) priceless (3) renounced (4) de- 
structive (5) guaranteed. A.—1l. 

35. The CHIEF reason that, in case of 
doubt, an investigator should refer a ques- 
tion of the interpretation of a law to his 
superiors, is in order to (1) keep the in- 
vestigator’s time free for the details of 
enforcement (2) keep the authorities in 
touch with the activities of the investiga- 
tors (3) insure a uniform and authorita- 
tive interpretation of the law (4) facilitate 
action in each specific application of a 
law (5) train the investigators in the 
literal following of instructions. A.—3. 


36. PREJUDICIAL means most nearly 


(1) dishonest (2) detrimental (3) impartial 
(4) influential (5) doubtful. A.—2. 


37. COUNTERFEIT is to GENUINE as 
HYPOCRISY is to (1) loyalty (2) vanity 
(3) sham (4) integrity (5) courage. A.—4. 

38. Work the following problem: At a 
premium of $1.25 per $1,000, what is the 
cost of insuring a building worth $56,000 
for 32-4 of its value? A.—$52.50. 

Write the number of the best answer: 

39. The saying, “Constant dripping wears 
away the hardest stone,” means most 
nearly (1) The strongest are not always 
the most successful, (2) All things have 
their uses. (3) Water is the greatest erosive 
agent. (4) A big task accomplished is 
often the result of a modest beginning. 
(5) Persistence will overcome the greatest 
handicaps. A.—5. 

40. (Reading) The necessity of liquor 
control is universally admitted in civil- 
ized countries. But this necessity of con- 
trol gives rise to a problem of how to 
bring it about which has vexed society 
for centuries and now gives concern in 
all lands and very likely will persist what- 
ever regimes of regulation. are set up. 

According to the paragraph, the chief 
problem in liquor control is (1) the de- 
velopment of a satisfactory method (2) 
the divergence of opinion in regard to its 
desirability (3) the antiquity of the liquor 
traffic (4) lack of interest on the part of 
enforcement agencies (5) the conflicting 
regimes of regulation. A.—1. 

41. CONJECTURE means most nearly 
(1) conviction (2) surmise (3) whim (4) 
estimate (5) superstition. A—2. 

42. RESEARCH is to KNOWLEDGE as 
EXPLORATION is to (1) fame (2) science 
(3) acquisition (4) discovery (5) progress. 
A.—4. 

43. (Reading) Education should not stop 
when the individual has been prepared 
to make a livlihood and to live in modern 
society. Living would be mere existence 
were there no appreciation and enjoyment 
of the riches of art, literature, and science. 

According to the above paragraph, true 
education (1) disregards practical ends 
(2) prepares one for fullest enjoyment of 
life (3) is. interested chiefly in ancient 
cultures (4) is not possible for one who 
does not enjoy scientific literature (5) is 
focused on the routine problems of life. 
A.—2. 

44. The saying, “All’s well that ends 
well,” means most nearly (1) In all under- 
takings it is necessary to consider the end. 
(2) We cannot know the end from the 
beginning. (3) All things come to those 
who wait. (4) Better late than never. (5) 
It is the final result that counts. A.—5. 

45. Work the following problem: A, B, 
and C went into the brewing business 
together, agreeing to share the profits in 
proportion to their investments. A put in 
$3,500, B $4,800, and C $4,000. At the end 
of the year their gain amounted to $2,952. 


= 


Many 


achieve. Study the picture. 


read the questions and mark your answers. 


a pencil top was chewed by appli 


cants for Uncle Sam’s alcohol tax unit inves- 
‘figators’ posts when at the end of a five-minute study of the above picture they were asked 
questions to reveal their powers of observation. Try it yourself. See what score you can 


Notice the hats. At the end of five minutes turn to page 13, 
After thirty minutes stop and compare your 


answers with those given by the Civil Service Commission. 


Maybe you'll be surprised! 


Mer was B’s share of the gain? A— 
1,152. 

Write the number of the best answer: 

46. TEMERITY means most nearly (1) 
timidity (2) rashness (3) tenacity (4) can- 
dor (5) plasticity.. A—2. 

47. TOMORROW is to YESTERDAY as 
SUBSEQUENT is to (1) following (2) con- 
secutive (3) previous (4) future (5) sec- 
ondary. A.—3. 


48. (Reading) Facts learned in the course 
of scientific research may alter its direc- 
tion and open up new possibilities. Funda- 
mental research tends to be most produc- 
tive and ultimately useful when it may be 
modified or expanded as its accumulating 
results may dictate. 


According to the paragraph, research 
me; accomplish most when (1) its prac- 
tical applications are not considered (2) 
it is conducted along established lines (3) 
old theories are discarded (4) its results 
are least apparent (5) it is not restricted 
to a set goal. A.—5. 

49. Work the following problem: B can 
label a lot of bottles in 3-4 of the time 
required by C, and in 3-5 of the time re- 
quired by D. If it takes C 20 minutes to 
do the labeling, how many minutes will 
be required by D? A.—25. 

Write the number of the best answer: 


50. The saying, “The golden age never 
was the present,” means most nearly (1) 
All would live long, but never grow aged. 
(2) Man always imagines other times to 
be better than his own. (3) Everyone 
should strive to make the future better 
than the past. (4) Remembering past glory 
does not remedy present evils. (5) It is 
hard to see our own mistakes. A.—2. 

51. ACCESSORY means most nearly (1) 


‘| hindrance (2) necessity (3) partnership (4) 
adjunct (5) prevention. A.—4. 


52. The saying, “Corruption will never 
want a pretense,” means most nearly (1) 
Destiny alone shapes character. (2) Hon- 
esty is a virtue which cannot be acquired. 
(3) Opportunity creates many rogues. (4) 
The dishonorable can always find a chance 
for dishonor. (5) No excuse justifies evil. 
A—4 

53. (Reading) When a certain number 
of facts regarding a case have been estab- 
lished, the investigating officer should seek 
to obtain from those facts a connected 
idea of the way in which everything hap- 
pened. This idea can be made definite 
and detailed as more clues are investi- 
gated. 

Which of the following is pointed out 
in the above paragraph? (1) The smallest 
clue may lead to the solution of a case 


(2) by linking facts together an investi- 
gator should be able to decide how a crime 
was committed (3) the real motives of a 
crime cannot be known until all the clues 
have been investigated (4) investigating 
officers must follow every clue personally 
(5) the investigating officer cannot afford 
to overlook any detail. A—2. 
* 

54. Air has greater density at sea level 
than at high altitudes CHIEFLY because 
(1) it is compressed by the greater amount 
of weight above it (2) the gravitation of 
the earth draws the atmosphere toward 
it (3) it is less free from impurities (4) it 
is filled with moisture from the large 
bodies of water found at low levels (5) 
high temperatures tend to make air 
denser. A.—l. 


55. Work the following problem: At 
$1.25 per gallon, what is the duty on 36 
dozen quart bottles of still wine? A.—$1.5. 

Write the number of the best answer: 

56. CLANDESTINE means most nearly 
(1) suspicious (2) illegal (3) cautious (4) 
secret (5) scandalous. A.—4. 

57. The saying, “Love truth, but pardon 
error,” means most nearly (1) Do not 
expect everyone to believe what you do. 
(2) In search for perfection, do not lose 
tolerance for mistakes. (3) One who can- 
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Prospective Fight in 
Congress Over 
Fedczal Posts 


Wits THE TIME rapidly approaching 


"" for the convening of Congress, inti- 
mations are cropping up that remedial 
action may be taken on the McKellar 
introduced in Congress 
e last hour 
cane S Of the last legislative 
Intended to unseat the “Hoover - 
licans” in the Prohibition Bureau oo 
coholic Beverages Unit of the Department 
of Justice, the rider was in effect a boom- 
erang, striking at many employes who had 
at one time passed regular examinations 
showing their fitness to hold Federal posi- 
tions, Nine hundred employes have ree 


fused to take the require 
examination. Civil Service 


To Civil Service Commissioner 
Foster McMillin came a letter 
from Representative Mary T. Norton of 
New Jersey, in connection with the recent 
examinations for investigators, etc., in the 
Alcohol Tax Unit of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. Representative Norton 
declared she felt that the law under whicn 
the examination were held was not in- 
tended to include employes in the service 
who already had civil Service rating. 
_ To which Mrs. McMillin r le 
letter from Mrs. Norton ot 
that the Commission is receiving from 
members of Congress which indicate that 
they were under a misapprehension of the 
the the proviso to the Emer- 

Ppropriation Act w 

Congress last June.” nn 

The Act of Act 

was interpreted b 

General McCarl to mean at 
mately 1,250 employes who were appointed 
aS &@ result of oper competitive examina- 
tions and who had a civil Service status 
were required to qualify again for appoint- 
ment in open conipetitive examinations 
in order to be retained in tbe Treasury 
Department beyond December 1, 1934, 

Its hands “tied by the McKellar rider,” 
Civil Commission declared it 

no choice and woul 
the examinations. 

When the positions in the old Bureau 
of Prohibition were first brought into the 
competitive classified service in 1927, the 
law provided that the terms of office ot 
the incumbents who did not already pos- 
sess Civil service status would expire six 
months from the effective date of the 
Statute, which was April 1, 1927, 

“Therefore,” pointed out Mrs. McMil« 
lin, “not one of the persons appointed in 
the Bureau of Prohibition of the Treas- 
ury Department, and subsequently trans- 
ferred to the Department of Justice in 
1930, was blanketed into the classified 
service. These persons all competed in 
civil service examinations and received 
their appointments through regular pro- 
cedure by selection from the head of elie 
gible registers.” 

The McKellar ‘Rider’ 

The McKellar “patronage rider,” when 
offered to Congress, had as its objective 
the ousting of 700 investigators who had 
been reemployed with the Alcohol Bev- 
erages Unit a short time after being ree 
leased with the abolition of the Prohibi«- 
tion Bureau. At that time, Senator Mc- 
Kellar labeled the majority of the ine 
vestigators as “Hoover Republicans” bee 
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12. The saying, “A good marksman may 
miss,” means most nearly (1) Practice 
gives mastery. (2) A poor workman al- 
ways has an excuse. (3) One failure does 
not discredit ability. (4) No one can do 
the impossible. (5) A skillful worker never 
becomes careless. A.—3. 

13. Banks are subject to periodic in- 
spection by Government officials CHIEF- 
LY in order to (1) increase the asscts of 
the bank (2) protect the interests of the 
depositors (3) estimate the income tax 
the bank must pay (4) regulate maximum 
profits (5) standardize financial reports. 
A.—2. 

14. MOLLIFY means most nearly (1) 


persuade (2) strengthen (3) please (4) cor-| 


rect (5) appease. A.—5. 
x* 

15. (Reading) We cannot advance with- 
out new experiments in living, but no 
wise man tries every day what he has 
proved wrong the day before. What the 
accumulated personal experience of one 
lifetime is to a man, that of the race is 
to a civilization. To ignore that expe- 
rience is not to be modern but to court 
the almost certain risk of waste and dis- 
aster. 

According to the paragraph, the lessons 
of the past (1) should not be accepted 
without experimentation (2) are an ele- 
ment of modern civilization (3) must be 
constantly relearned (4) are no ionger of 
value (5) indicate that periods of waste 
and disaster are inevitable. A.—2. 

16. FRIENDSHIP is to AFFECTION as 
ENMITY is to (1) friendliness (2) feud 
(3) surliness (4) deceit (5) animosity. 
A.—5. 

17. The saying, “One cannot judge a 
book by its cover,” means most nearly (1) 
The actual is not determined by the ap- 
parent. (2) One cannot judge another’s 
work until it is done. (3) A book that re- 
mains shut is useless. (4) Things are 
seldom what we anticipate them to be. 
(5) Quick decisions are always wrong. 
A—l1. 

18. INFRACTION means most nearly 
(1) guilt (2) intemperance (3) violation 
(4) negligence (5) collusion. A.—3. 

19. Work the following problem: One 
pipe can fill a tank in 45 minutes. An- 
other can fill it in 36 minutes. In how 
many minutes can the two pipes running 
at the same time fill it? A.—20. 

20. LOCAL is to POSITION as PRES- 
ENT is to (1) pursuit (2) former (3) re~- 
membrance (4) latter (5) time. A.—65. 

r* 

21. CLEMENCY means most nearly (1) 
mercy (2) justice (3) honesty (4) freedom 
(5) humility. A—1. 

22> The saying, “Send not to market for 
trouble,” means most nearly (1) Yo not 
flaunt your troubles. (2) Trouble comes 
when least expected. (3) Do not seek mis- 
fortune. (4) Do not emphasize trifles. (5) 
Most people have more troubles than they 
want. A.—3. 

23. BRASS is to ALLOY as ASBESTOS 
is to (1) fire (2) curtain (3) liquid (4) 
compound (5) mineral. A.—65. 

24. (Reading) Illiteracy is always the 
enemy of good government. Those who 
are unable to read get their information 
from hearsay and prejudice and «re un- 
able to keep posted upon questions of the 
day. Intelligent reading of the newspapers, 


which is one of the chief factors in the in Du Pont No. 300 Cel- 
advancement of civic education, is barred 
to the illiterate. lophane—the best made. 


According to the paragraph, illiterate 
persons are likely to be poor citizens be- 
cause they are (1) not in favor of good 
government (2) not properly informed (3) 
unintelligent (4) disinterested (5) unable 
A.—2. 


to discuss political questions. 


Packages of 20 wrapped 


A man and 


his wife 


who had just returned from a round- 
the-world cruise spoke of Chesterfield 


as “an international cigarette.” 


Oty 


- 


Vacuum tin of 50—air 
tight — water tight — fully 
protected even if sub- 
merged in water. __ 


le 


~~ 


hesterfield Cigarettes are on sale in 
| eighty-six countries. You may pur- 
chase them on early all ships and at 
almost every port. ee 

We believe you will agree 
with us that for a cigarette to 
enjoy such popularity, it must 


have merit. 


In the making of Chester- 


field, we do our level 


make it as good a cigarette as 


can be made. 


Smokers say . « « 


In almost every language . « « 


@ 1974, Treerrr & Myres Toracco Co, 
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The Plan to Build 
Low-cost Homes 


To Provide Jobs| 


Shall the Government or. 
Private Industry Push the | 
Program? How Officials | 
Feel About It 


If prosperity is to be. restored the mil- 
lions of idle workers in the construction 
industry must be given employment. 

Administration leaders readily admit 
the truth of this statement, pointing out, 
that thus far all the recovery efforts have | 
failed to restore anything approaching | 
normal activity to the building trades, | 
wherein may be found the largest single | 
pool of unemployment. 

But while officials are united in 
belief that some action must be taken to 
increase building. there are two distinct | 
schools of thought as to what form it | 
should take. 


Mr. Ickes’ Views 

The controversy came into public view 
during the past week when Public Works 
Administrator Harold L. Ickes deciared 
that private industry is not opening up 
employment in the building field in suf- 
ficient quantities. While he declared his 
sympathy for the program of the Fedcral 
Housing Administration, aimed to draw 
private capital into the building industry, 
he expressed a belief that it is quite like- 
ly the Government will find it necessary 
to make a large appropriation for low- 
cost housing and a new public works 
program. 

“I’ve seen no evidence that the holders 
of private capital are ready to use it,” 
said Mr. Ickes. “We can't sit around in- 
definitely waiting for capital to get going. 
I believe a large amount of public money 
should be put out so that industry can be 
pepped up in a hurry.” 

Mr. Ickes gave this description of his 
viewpoints on Federal housing con- 
struction: 

The housing should be built at a cost 
low enough to permit sales of houses in 
rural districts at prices ranging from $1,- 
500 to $2,700. Rentals for urban housing 
should range betweeh $5 and $7 per room, 
preferably $5. 

Buyers of homes built by the Govern- 
ment might not be required to make a 
down payment but would pay for their 
property by installments over a long 
period. 

The program should be financed by the 

Government at 3 per cent interest. ‘To 
carry out the plan an agreement should 
be made with labor and building material 
manufacturers to bring down union labor 
rates reduce ‘the cost of materials. | 
As an inducement to the agreements the 
Government would offer a large market 
for materials and provide steady employ- 
ment for labor. 
’ Mr. Ickes has not revealed what amount 
he would like’ to use in his total program. 
He has said, however, that he could use 
$2,000,000,000 profitably in a low-cost hous- 
ing program’ during the next year. It has 
been reported unofficially that an amount 
ranging between $5,000,000,000 and $'/,000,- 
000,000 has been considered as a desirable 
sum for new public works. 


Effect on Industry 
Asked if his housing program would 
not compete with private capital and in- 
dustry, driving it from the field, Mr. Ickes 
said: “You hear the same arguments on 
power. But if private interest rates are 


too high, why shouldn't we compete? The }: 


answer is that the rates can be put down.” 


When informed of Mr. Ickes’ statements, 
James A. Moffett, Federal Housing Ad- 
ministrator, expressed alarm over the 
prospect of a large-scale Federal housing 
construction program. He said: 

“A large-scale Government low-cost 
housing project at 3 per cent interest most 
decidedly would impair activities of the 
Housing Administration. 


“Such a program would wipe out 
equities of home owners throughout the 
country. It would have a bad effect on 
the mortgage field, which even now has 
not fully recovered.” 


Mr. Moffett denied that building eosts 
are too high. He said he has received no 
complaints on construction costs in con- 
nection with the FHA.modernization and 
repair program. 


Favors Private Activity 


In Mr. Moffett’s opinion, private capital 
is well able to refinance mortgages and 
tion. funds for needed new construc- 

on 


“Proposals for a new public works pro- 
gram are understood to contemplate a 
large-scale rural electrification program 
and plans for removal of grade crossings. 
Mr. Ickes has expressed the view that the 
public workers program now under cun- 
struction has paved the way for speedy 
development of new projects. 


WORLD 


Course of Events tnd. Abroad. and Their 


Effect on Our Government 


“PEACE PARLEYS MEET, EUROPE 
TALKS WAR.—The fact that 


three of the foremost cogs of the | 


world’s peace machine were func- 


' tioning all week—the Assembly of 


the League of Nations and the Bu- 
reau of the General Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva, and the pre- 
liminary naval disarmament confer- 
ence, at London—has not prevented 
Europe’s adopting as its principal 
topic of conversation the possibility 


of another war and the best means — 


of getting ready for it. 

Chief among the causes of the 
new wave of war hysteria which 
seems suddenly to have gripped Eu- 
rope are the charges made before the 
League Assembly on Nov. 22 by the 
Little Entente countries—Yugo- 
slaia, Czechoslovakia, and Rumania 
—that Hungary was guilty of conni- 
vance in the assassination a few 
weeks ago of King Alexander of. 
Yugoslavia, and their demand that 
the Assembly investigate these 
charges in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Article XI of the League 
Covenant. 

Needless to say, the Little En- 
tente’s accusations come as a dis- 
tinct shock to those countries which 
believed that the assassination of 
King Alexander had been success- 
fully smoothed over in such a way 
as to remove all danger that its 
repercussions might lead to war. 

And now, Central Europe suddenly 
assumes the character of a powder 
magazine to which Hungary on the 
one hand and the Little Entente on 
the other may at any time decide to 
apply the match. 

RANCE LOOKS ACROSS THE 

RHINE.—War talk in Europe is 
not, however, confined to the pos- 
sibility of trouble between Hungary 
and the Little Entente. Approach- 
ing trouble between France and 
Germany is also widely discussed— 
particularly in France. 

In this connection, Leon Archim- 
baud, reporter-general of the French 
military budget, told the Finance 
Committee of the French Chamber 
of Deputies on Nov. 19, that Ger- 
many is bending all her efforts to- 
wards rearmament “as if for an im- 
minent war.” By the end of 1935, 
M. Archimbaud warned, Germany 
will have an army consisting of 600,- 
000 professional troops and 4,900,- 
000 trained reserves, together with 
4,000 airplane pilots and a powerful 
air fleet, and will be stronger from a 
military standpoint than in 1914. 

M. Archimbaud’s summary of the 
German armaments picture was 
promptly followed by a demand on 
the part of the French Army and Air 
Ministry for increased funds which 
the Chamber of Deputies just as 
promptly voted. 

In Geneva, meanwhile, French 
Foreign Minister Pierre Laval di- 
rected his efforts towards increasing 
French military resources in another 
direction, by discussing with the 
Soviet Commissar for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Maxim Litvinoff, the possibility 
of Franco-Russian military cooper- 
ation in case of ancther war. 

And in Paris, M. Archimbaud told 
the Chamber of Deputies on Nov. 23 
that M. Laval’s efforts had been 
successful, and that if France in 
the future is attacked by another 
power, Russia will come to her aid. 

RITAIN CONSIDERS REARM- 

ING.—The progress of the Lon- 
don naval disarmament conversa- 
tions apparently has failed to arouse 
enthusiasm in Great Britain over 
disarmament prospects. This week, 
Winston Churchill, former Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, declared that 
Britain must get ready for another 
war which may be just around the 
corner, wale Prime Minister Ram- 
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‘independence. 


say MacDonald toid this year’s 
opening session of the House of 
Commons, on Nov. 20, that under 
present world conditions Britain has 
no choice other than to rearm. 

In London, the naval disarma- 
ment deadlock continues unbroken. 
Not only does Japan continue to de- 
mand naval equality with the 
United States and Britain, but ap- 
parently she has in addition finally 
determined that, come what may, 
the Washington Treaty and the 
5-5-3 ratio which it established 
must go. 


Hirosi Saito, Japanese Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, declared 
in an address before the American 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science in Philadelphia Nov. 23, 
that Japan intends to abrogate the 
Washington Treaty regardless of 
what is done at London; and on the 
morning of Nov. 24.. Eiji Amau, Jap- 
anese -Foreign Office spokesman, 
stated in Tokyo that Japan will ab- 
rogate the treaty before Dec. 31. 

Under these conditions, a voice 
crying alone in the wilderness is 
that of Viscount Admiral Makoto 
Saito, former Premier of Japan. 
Writing in the Christian Science 
Monitor, Viscount Saito takes occa- 
Sion to flay Japanese. naval extrem- 
ists, taking issue with Japanese ef- 
forts to bring about the abandon- 
ment at this time of the 5-5-3 ratio. 

[FAGUE TURNS TO SOUTH 
AMERICA.—With every sign 


‘pointing to failure on the part of 


the General Disarmament Confer- 
ence and the London preliminary 
naval conference because of the 
military spirit which now animates 
Europe, the League has turned its 
righteous wrath against Bolivia and 
Paraguay in faraway South America. 

For more than two years, Para- 
guay and Bolivia have been waging 
war for possession of the disputed 
100,000 miles of jungleland which 
comprise the Chaco Boreal. For an 
equally long period, the League, as 
well as the Pan American Union 
and a number of individual North 
and South American nations, have 
been trying to persuade the two 
belligerents to cease fighting. 

Now, the League consultative com- 
mittee on the Chaco has repeated a 
suggestion which League commit- 
tees have made on a number of 
previous occasions; namely, that 
Paraguay and Bolivia stop fighting 
and let the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice decide who 
really owns the Chaco. Should Para- 
guay and Bolivia refuse to actept 
this suggestion, the committee adds, 
the League may decide to inflict dip- 
lomatic and economic. penalties. 

Paraguay’s reply to the League 
committee has been twofold. First, 
her army in the Chaco has launched 
a tremendous offensive which has 
resulted in the capture of several 
Boilvian forts and the hurling back 
of the Bolivian army. And second, 
her delegates at Geneva have sug- 
gested that the League turn over the 
task of bringing about peace in the 
Chaco to the North and South 
American neutral nations which ‘n 
the past have tried to settle the 
Chaco conflict. 


CAN MUNITIONS BE CON- 

TROLLED?—The prevailing 
militaristic atmosphere in Europe 
has not dampened American ardor 


for international munitions control. 


Hugh R. Wilson, American Min- 
ister to Switzerland, presented to 
the Bureau of the General Disarma- 
ment Conference, on Nov. 20, the 
American munitions control plan, 
under which all munitions shipped 
across international boundaries 
would have to be licensed, and the 
amount of munitions shipments 
licensed would be given publicity by 
an international body. 

In Great Britain, Sir John Simon, 
British Foreign Secretary, an- 
nounced to the House of Commons, 
on Nov. 22; that he had exercised the 
ministerial privilege of changing his 
mind. Britain, he declared on be- 
half of the Cabinet, will have an in- 
vestigation of her munitions indus- 
try by a government commission; 
two weeks ago Sir John expressed 
himself as unalterably opposed to 
such an investigation. 

* 


A USTRIA'S UNSTABLE N DE- 

PENDENCE.—Austria must re- 
main an independent nation—ac- 
cording, at least, to the views heid 
by Premier Mussolini, of Italy, and 
Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg, cf 
Austria. 

Meeting in Rome this week, the 
two statesmen decided that Ger- 
many must be persuaded either to 
make an unequivocal declaration 
that she will not interfere with in- 
ternal Austrian affairs or to join | 
with other European nations in sign- | 
ing a pact guaranteeing Austrian 


matter. 


Just how anxious | 
Chancellor Hitler of Germany is to | 
be persuaded is, of course, another | 


New Set of Dishes 
For White House Use 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


and Green Rooms were used by the 
President and the executive staff as 
offices. 

The dark-red ‘walls of the Red 
Room have been changed to a light- 
er and more friendly tint of damask 
in keeping with the type of fur- 
niture and decorations. Together 
with the East Room, the Blue Room 
and Green Room, it has been given 
a thorough cleaning, which extended 
to the paintings and the numerous 
decorative accessories, such as cur- 
tains and upholstery. These State 
apartments now present a beauti- 
ful and dignified appearance. 

Walls Refinished 


Mrs. Henrietta Nesbit, housckeep- 
er at the White House, is supervis- 
ing every detail of the renovations 
and the putting of the mansion in 
order. When the clerical force moves 
back to the executive offices from 
the basement and other White 
House rooms, these quarters will 
also receive an overhauling. The 
walls will be painted, the floors re- 
surfaced, and any necessary repairs 
made to doors and windows. 


The White House lobby, used as 
a reception room for callers, with 
chairs and lounges scattered here 
and there, has been doing double 
duty as a press room. The marble 
floor is to be resurfaced with sand 
blow process, the walls will be paint- 
ed, and the red curtains will be 
toned down to a darker and less 
conspicuous shade. 

Altogether, in spite of the season, 


it’s spring cleaning time at the 
White House. There are now more 
cleaners than officials within those 
Stately walls just now. 


George Fried, internationally 
known mariner and hero of many 
naval rescues, becomes supervising in- 
spector in Federal Steamboat Inspection 
Service. Will enforce compliance by 
steamship lines with Federal safety regu- 
lations. 


ECRETARY of the Treasury and the 

Postmaster General announce that 
since Oct. 1, a total of 36 new projects 
have been selected for construction under 
the $65,000,000 public building program 
authorized in the last session of Congress. 
Plans are nearing completion for 311 proj- 
ects, to cost $49,513,456. 

still 


MERICANS hoarding money! 

Federal Reserve reports currency out- 
standing or in circulation in denomina- 
tions of $50 or more is $600,000,000 higher 
than before hoarding began. 


EW ARMY TANK speeds through 

Capital. Exceeds speed limit. Wor- 

ried traffic officials order speed cut from 

60 miles per hour to 22 miles. Result— 
tank stays clear of traffic court. 


STMASTER GENERAL authorizes 

‘additional air mail on six routes. 
Brings total annual scheduled mileage to 
35,120,792 miles. Cost of new schedules— 
$857,813. 


Amonars to get cold weather test. 
Navy will send “Ranger”, carrying 
72 planes, to Main waters in January or 
February to find out how cold weather 
affects aircraft. 


LUBIN, Labor Sta- 
tistics Bureau, announces increase of 
17.2 per cent in number of building opera- 
tions for which building permits were 
issued and nearly 30 per cent in value of 
such operations dufing October. 


HRILLING RESCUE: Lieutenant 
Burke, Commanding Officer, 
Guard Air Station, Cape May, N. J., flies 


Coast | 


amphibian plane to small island south of 
Cape Hatteras. Removes dying woodcutter 
to Norfolk after perilous night flight. 


UCK STAMPS a “best seller.” Eigh- 

teen States report sales up to October 
25 of 182,407 Federal migratory-bird hunt- 
ing stamps for current hunting season, 
Bureau of Biological Survey announces. 


LIGHT INCREASE in Nation’s tankers 
shown for fiscal year. Bureau of 
Navigation and Steamboat Inspection 
Service reveals increase of 24 vessels of 
this type from June, 1933, to June, 1934. 


United States demands. Agriculture | 


rieties to point where there soon will 
sufficient seed for farm planting. 


OVERNMENT HYBRIDIZERS orig- | 
inate six new distinctive varieties. 
chrysanthemums. 
in department’s breeding program, says. 
official. Work going on more than 30 
years in Federal greenhouses. 


UCUMBER SEED growing farm comes | 


nounces Governor Paul M. Pearson. 


Industrial Arts Conference at Capital. 
Aims to facilitate further development ot 
_industrial arts in public school program. 


ATHAN R. MARGOLD 
position as chairman of Petroleum Ad- 
ministrative Board to devote full time to 
duties as Solicitor of Interior Department. 


4 


OYBEAN SEED from Orient to meet Business 


Department develops most 


“Merely an incident” 


to Virgin Islands. South Dakota seed| Foreign Relations 
company favors St. Croix, southernmost | Tide of World Affairs | 
of Virgin Islands because of abundant | Government | 
sunshine and ideal growing climate, an-| Cartoons and editorial comment on Ad- 


EDERAL OFFICE of Education holds | Lawrence, David, 


retires from 
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MARCH 


OF THE: 


GROUPS 


the Week of Emergency Agencies 
of Recovery Program 


Adjustment Ad- Labor Relations 


| NL RB- ‘National 


ministraticen. Fight looming Board. Decision in case of 
over production control and processing New York Rapid Transit Corperation, 
taxes. Northwest politicians coming | ordering rcinstatement of employes said 


out for price fixing. Mordecai Ezekiel. 
Economic Adviser of the Department of 
Agriculture. sees decline of big cities 
and development of interior unless for- 
eign trade revives. Waliace plans to 


to aave been discharged for union ac- 
tivities. Similar order in case of Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. Orders for elections 
to determine bargaining agency of em- 
ployés in the plants of the B. F. Good- 
push ahead with program regardless of rich Co. and of the Firestone Tire and 
oppcsition. To ask Congress for amend- Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 
ments to Act. 
NR A—National Recovery Adminis- 

tration. Officials proclaim defi- 
nitely that NRA has a future. Laying 
plans for action hy Congress to continue 
the agency. Decentralize compliance in 
effort to bring enforcement. Peace deal 
with Henry Ford rumored. Manufac- 
turers and business men give their ideas 


of a future NRA. 
PW A—Public Works Administration. 
Public Works Administrator 
Ickes declares a large low-cost housing 
program may be developed for next 
year. PWA realizes profit of more than 
$330,000 on sale of bonds, costing the 
Government less than $20,000,000. 


Emergency Relief 

Administration. Reports Au- 
gust administrative cost amounting to 
11.3 per cent of total < .penditures. 
Abandons requirement of minimum 30- 
cents-an-hour wage on work relief proj- 
ects. Answers charges of waste in re- 
lief administration. by pointing out that 
cost for country is below the maximum 
considered good administrative practice. 
Wor’: on low-cost housing project in 
Washington siopped by ruling of Comp- 
troller General J. R. McCarl. 


FH AwFederal Housing Administra- 

tion. Federal Housing Admin- 
istrator James A. Moffett announces 
pending applications for mortgage in- 
surance indicate more than $100,000,000 
of new housing. He declares large- 
scale Federal housing construction pro- 
gram would drive private capital from 
the field. Additional financial institu- 
tions approved as mortgagees under 
provisions of Title II of the National 
Housing Act. 


RFC Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. Announces figures for 
its loans to industry as of Nov. 20. Sends 
instructions to branch managers to be 
as lenient as the law allows with indus- 
trial loan applications. Announces the 
success of the Detroit Bank plan. States 
payoff of checks will begin on Nov. 27. 


SEC—Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion. Receives application from 
Finland for permission to float a $10.- 
000,000 note issue in the United States. 
_ Announces procedure on refusals and 
_ suspensions of temporary registration. 
| Lifts requirement of certain signatures 
on amendments to registration state- 


—Federal Trade Commission. Re- 

lease of instaHments of final re-— 

port to Senate on publicity activities of . 

utility industry covering relations with 
press and educational institutions. 


FSRC—Federal, Surplus Relief Cor- 


poration. Awards 17 organiza- ments. 
tions contracts to supply 4,000,917 pounds 
of American cheese for the needy unem-, Homesteads Di- 
ployed. vision. Starts construction of | 
houses on Meridian Homesteads at 


Owners’ Loan Corpora- Meridian, Miss. 
tion. Announces. measures | 
taken to help applicants for loans whose, 
applications have been rejected because 
of exhaustion of HOLC funds, to obtain | 
aid through refinancing agencies. Pres-| 
ent staff to be retained to handle 350,000 
applications now pending and service the | 
650,000 loans already made. 


The Bank 
To Aid Foreign Trade Of Treasury Law-enforcers 


A plan of cooperation between meine: 
commercial banks and the Export-Import. 
banks organized by the Government, was 


announced November 24. : 
This force comprises the Coast Guard. 
The Export-Import banks were created | Secret Service, Internal Revenue Bureau, 


Alcohol Tax Unit, United States Customs, 
against loss. Narcotic Division, Treasury Guards, the 
set up, commercial banks that are not | dful . 
assist interes es anks that afe, 4 
and these see gmt will prepare plans First in point of public interest though 
for financing. If the banks are unwilling. | not first in number is the Secret Service. 
to take the full risk they would take the | The pen duty 
ervice in the public eye 


TV AwTennessee Valley Authority. 

Plans approved for construc- 
tion of Pickwick dam below Wilson 
dam cost, exclusive of powerhouse, 
estimated at $22.000,000. Purposes: nav- 
igation. water storage and power de- 
velopment. 


(Continued from Page 5.] 


‘reason for the founding of each unit in 
the Secretary's force. 


problem to the Export-Import bank. 
The new plan has the approval of Gov- 3S to protect the President and his family 


ernment officials and of the American | #nd the President-elect and his family, 


Bankers Association. | but the wiles of the counterfeiter like- 


wise come under Secret Service concerns. 
By far the largest unit is the Coast 
Guard with its personnel of 9.000. Founded 
by Secretary of the Treasury Alexander 
Hamilton to prevent slaves being boot- 
legged into this country without the pay- 
epson RIVER SU! SURVEY work closes | ment of the required tax, the Coast Guard 
and field parties will transfer opera- 
tions to North Carolina, Coast and Geode- 
tic Survey States. Party will resurvey 
intra-coastal waterways, on extensive proj- 
ect of charting entire Atlantic intra- 
coastal waterways from Norfolk to Miami. 


post OFFICE DEPARTMENT dismisses 

petition of Bowen Airlines Inc.. to 
have air mail contract of Long & Harmon. 
Inc., on Amarillo-Brownsville, Texas, route 
canceled, on ground that company carried | 
passengers at unreasonably low rate in 
violation of Air Transport Code of fair | 
competition. 


Oil Administrator Ickes announces Charles 
Fahly, First Assistant Solicitor of Interior | 


Department, will become chairman of | 
PAB. 


maritime laws including that which pro- 
tects the sealing industry. 


bers 1,800. Third is the Narcotic Divis- 
lon, with 253. These departments investi- 


hol and drug. tax laws are brought to 
light. 

The Customs 
more officer than the Secret Service, or | 
, 183; some of their investigators are sta- | 
tioned in foreign countries and one is’ 
| likely to be at your elbow when you buy | 
i first six months of 1934. ships aggre- 

ating 15,917,000 net tons passed through | 
Suez Canal, which represents increase of | 
976,000 net tons, or 6.5 per cent as com-. 
pared with same period in. 1933. Com- 
merce Department announces. 


,The Internal Revenue division has 60 in- 
| vestigators. 


Guards, however, bring the total up. 
_The Treasury guards number 87, the Bu- 


| reau of Engraving guards 8&5 and the Mint | 
| and Assay officers 81. 
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More Than 10. 000 i in 5 hee 


now is charged with enforcing. sore 75 | 


Next in point of size is the compara-| 
tively new Alcohol Tax Unit. which num- | 


gate the illicit traffic in liquor and drugs | 
and see to it that violations of the alco-.| 


investigators have one | 


that $100,000 diamond necklace abroad. | 


The Advertising 
Of Liquor: New 
Rules Proposed 


-FACA Hears Views on Infor- 


mation Which Labels 
Should Convey the 
| Consumer 


Proposals for more drastic liquor advere- 
tising regulations, with special attention 
tc advertisements that hint at a curative 
Or food value. were discussed at a heare- 
ing held by the Federal Alcohol Control 
Administration in Washington last week. 
The proposed regulations on the basis of 
which the final regulations to eliminate 
false advertising will be promulgated be- 
fore long by the FACA. apply to all ad- 
vertisements of all alcoholic beverages 
whether the advertising is done by radio, 
print, or outdoor signs. and whether di- 
rectly or indirectly by an industry meme 
ber. 


WHAT IS REQUIRED 


The only mandatory requirement is the 
advertiser's name and address. But there 
are several conditional requirements. An 
advertisement of a particular brand or 
lot of liquor must state the class and. if 
Gistilled spirits or wine, the type. State- 
ment of price involves statement of net 
contents and, if distilled spirits, the alco- 
holic content. Statement of age means 
compliance with the labeling regulations 
in that respect. There are restrictions on 
boosting the medicinal, curative, or thera- 
peutic qualities of one’s own product as 
well as upon disparaging a competitor's. 
There must be nothing that misleads the 
public into thinking a domestic product is 
imported, that misrepresents the place of 
origin, or that leads to confusion as to 
which is what when the advertisements 
.refers to more than one brand or lot. 


Edward Fitzgerald of the Brewers’ Code 

Authority said at the hearing that the 
brewers want their own advertising regu- 
lations and that they object to the dis- 
'paraging of beer by soft drink manufac- 
_ turers. 
Harry L. Lourie, representing the Ime 
-porters Code Authority, favored svrict ad- 
| vertising regulations plus a required men- 
' tion of the origin of a product. He said 
, importers had found that 82 per cent of 
the Scotch sold by State monopolies was 
a “bogus article.” 

Assistant Deputy Commissioner F. W. 
Beltz of the Alcohol Tax Unit objected 
Lo advertisements that said such things as 
“Blended under the supervision of the 
., United States,” since the Government 
must not be made to endorse the product. 
Dr. J. M. Doran, however, formerly head 
of the Alcohol Tax Unit of the Treasury 
and now supervisor of the Distillers’ Code 
Authority, said the “Bottled-in-bond” Act 
/of 1897 made the Government authenti- 
cate the bottling of 100-proof, four-year- 
old liquor. 

On the other hand, Raymond Bill. New 
York advertising agent, declared the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, which strictly censors advertising 
matter, didn’t want the liquor advertise- 
ments regulated. 

Meanwhile, the entire wine industry of 
the United States was put under Federal 
permit by the FACA_ Director Joseph H. 
Choate, Jr., of the FACA, announced that 
on and after February 1 a permanent in- 
dividual permit, applied for by January 1, 
will be required of every individual or 
firm engaged in the wine business. 


RESULTS OF REPEAL 


The wine industry 1s the fifth of the 
liquor industries to be placed under per- 
mits, the others being the rectifiers, im- 
porters, distillers, and wholesalers. Cali- 
fornia estimates its wine interests at $300.- 
000,000. New York, Michigan, Ohio, New 
Jersey and Virginia have a considerable 
wine-grape industry and other States are 
| planting commercial wine-grape  vine- 
‘yards. Before prohibition the. country 


used 50,000,000 gallons of domestic wines. 
While Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau Jr., is collecting statistics for 
a radio announcement on the results of 
the first year of repeal—which ends Dec. 
o—experts are predicting that the legal 
liquor consumed in the past 12 months 
_ will turn out to be only one-third or one- 
half of that for an average year before 
_prohibition. Revenues are reported to be 
below estimates made before repeal, 
| though greater than estimates made a few 
| months ago. 
The new Congress will decide whether 
_the present tax of $2 a gallon on distilled 
Spirits helps the bootlegger in the matter 
of prices. FACA Administrator Choate 
has advocated a tax reduction, the old 
rate having been $1.10 a gallon, but so 
| far the Secretary of the Treasury has ad- 
vocated concentration on ferreting out 


| dealets who have not fully complied with 
law. 


Beginning of Study 
On Auto Employment 


When the automobile code came up for 
renewal early this month. President 
Roosevelt promised labor that he would 
make a special study to see what could 
be done about the notoriously uneven 
conditions of employment prevailing in 
the industry. 

On Nov. 24. the President moved to 
carry Out his pledge. He named as his 
agent Leon Henderson and his research 
and planning division of the NRA. Mr. 
Henderson will have the aid of the Labor 
Departinent. in seeing what can be done 
about making total earnings for the av- 
erage worker more adequate through the 
provision of steadier employment. 

This pledge was given as an answer to 
labor's demand for certain changes in 
the code. The code was’ extended une 
changed for a three-month period. 


| SUNSHINE AND SEA 
Spacious Sun Uecks— 
f.arge sunny rooms—old 
time hospitality—Delightful 
Comfort — Heatth Baths 
| Danting— Goll— Far famed 
Restaurants—A mertean 
and Eurepean Plan— 
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Workers | 
Health Hazard 


Grows Greater 


Survey Shows Them More 
Susceptible Than Men to 
Occupational Diseases of 
Many Types 


HE machine-age Goliath is making 
women pay a heavy price for their 
entrance into the industrial picture. 


The potential dangers of occupa-| 


tional diseases—those diseases caused 
by what people work on and what they 
work with—are largely unrecognized 
in the United States. This is one of 
the conclusions drawn by Margaret 
T. Mettert, of the Women’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of 
Labor, after an exhaustive survey of 
the occupational disease advance. 
Miss Mettert has found that women 
are more susceptible than men to 
many types of occupational disease. 
Dermatitis, or irritation of the skin, 
it was found, is the most prevalent 
type of occupational disease among 
women workers and is found in a wide 
range of industries. Lead poisoning, 
which is particularly serious for 
women, has been reported as having 
occurred to women by three States. 


Hazards Are Increasing 


Miss Mettert finds that women in 
certain specific industries seem to be 
peculiarly susceptible to tuberculosis, 
and the death rate among women in 
these occupations is higher thai 
among men of the same age in the 
industry. 


That sovioations! hazards are in- 
creasing at a serious rate is also 
shown in the Women’s Bureau study. 
Manufacturing processes have been 
increasing the use of poisonous sub- 
stances. Little has been done to de- 
termine the harmful effects of certain 
substances. 

An increase in industrial disease 
hazards as a result of the depression 
is seen by industrial hygiene experts. 
Medical research departments in in- 
dustry are among the first to be cur- 
tailed when expenses must be cut. 
Employes and employers take chances 
they would not take in normal times. 


Lack of Compensation 


Occupational diseases usually are 
difficult to recognize and frequently 
the more serious effects do not ap- 
pear until a considerable time after 
exposure. 

Only in 12 States, 3 Territories and 
the District of Columbia are occupa- 
tional diseases, no matter how severe, 
eligible for compensation. 


TIME TO ‘TALK TURKEY’ 


are slightly higher in price this 


affected by the drought. 


If could they would tell | the Thanks- 
giving Day hostess to shop longer and bargain harder, for turkeys 


year and their quality has been 


GOBBLERS ‘WALTZ’ TO MARKET; 
SMALLER SUPPLY FROM FARMS 


(THE Thanksgiving “turkey trot” this 
year has been slowed down to a 
much more sedate “gobblers’ waltz.” 
The year 1933 was kind to the host- 
ess. She had no trouble finding a 


board. This year, according to all re- 

|ports, she will have to shop longet 
and possibly bargain harder to get 
the bird she fancies. 


The Nation’s turkey centers show 
signs of bringing to market a smaller 
supply of turkeys, less uniformity in 
quality, and a wide variety of sizes— 
with small birds predominating. 


Supply Good; Price Fair 


Turkey supplies, according to Con- 
sumers’ Counsel, are keeping up well 
this season, in spite of the drought 
which has made them more expensive 
to feed. A dry season is a good sea- 
son for baby turkeys. Dampness is 
bad for them. A cold rain may be 
fatal. There will be from 5 to 10 per 
cent fewer turkeys this season than 
ast, but there will still be more tur- 
keys than the average for the last five 
years. 


Consumers’ Counsel sees some price 
increase to consumers in view of the 
smaller supply of birds and the higher 
cost of feed, but no big jump is likely. 
The supply will keep the price within 
bounds. 


The big turkey year. was 1932—not 
a year in which most families were 
specially able to buy a turkey. Yet 
farmers raised more than before, 
about 19 million turkeys in all. And 
by Jan. 15, 1933, the farm price of 


suitable turkey to grace the festive); 


turkey hit bottom—10.2 cents a pound. 

By the end of 1932, says Consumers’ 
Counsel, many farmers were getting 
no better price for turkey than for 
chicken. 

Consumers’ Counsel believes that 
improvement and extension of turkey 
farming tends to give consumers 4 
permanently lower relative price, a 
longer turkey season, better flavored 
and more tender turkeys. 


Wider Market in Sight 


Federal experts point out that in 
food value, turkey is like chicken—it 
supplies protein. As to flavor, nobody 
needs any telling. And its delicious 
as a “left-over.” 


United States quality grades apply 
to turkeys, but as they are not com- 
pulsory many turkeys are not Gov- 
ernment-graded. Nor does grade in- 
formation always carry through all 
the way to the consumer. The bird 
may have been United States graded, 
but the grade tag does not have to 
appear on it at the store counter. 


Cranberries for Thanksgiving 


From the Department of Agricul- 
ture comes word that cranberry grow- 
ers have the shortest crop in many 
years. Even so, there will be enough 
to go around for turken dinners. 

Regardless of its name, State Fed- 
eral agriculturists, a planting of cran- 
berries come about as near qualifying 
as a “permanent improvement”’—in 
sections where it is adapted—as any- 
thing a farmer may plant or build on 
his place. Several plantings are known 
to be almost 100 years old and produc- 
ing good crops. 


of milk and increases its 


other 


THE FOODS YOU EAT 


Some great writer said: 
“We are what we eat.” In 


words, eat the right 


food to feel right. A won- 


derful combination isa glass 
of milk sweetened with two tablespoons of Karo. Karo improves the flavor 


energy value. 


Make Karo a part of your daily diet—have it served on pancakes, 
waffles, bread, hot biscuits, cereals, etc. 

Karo contains a generous amount of Dextrose, one of the direct sources 
of body energy. Karo is easily digested and assimilated. 


AMERICA’S 


FAVORITE 
TABLE SYRUP 


./century the Nation should be prosper- 


What the Decline. 
In Birth Rate Will 


Mean to America 


An Aid to Prosperity in 
Quarter Century; 
Growing Proportion of 
Elders in Population 


S PROSPERITY dependent upon 

birthrate decline? 

Looking forward 25 years, Dr. O. E. 
Baker, Department of Agriculture 
economist, envisions America with 
fewer and fewer children and more 
and more old people. But, declares 
Dr. Baker, as a result of his studies 
of recent population trends in this 
country, “during the next quarter 


ous, so far as population goes, for 
there will probably be fewer and fewer 
children to support, ‘while time will 
not have permitted the full harvest 
of the aged.” 


DROP IN BIRTH RATE 


Since 1930, Dr. Baker says, the de- 
cline in the birth rate has taken place 
at the rate of 100,000 a year. He adds: 

“Since the census was taken five 
years ago, the number of births has 
decreased 15 per cent, children under 
five years of age have decreased 11 
per cent and children from 5 to 10 
have decreased 9 per cent. This de- 
crease will soon be more rapid. .- 


“The decline in numbers of chil- 
dren will be reflected in a decline in 
the number of possible mothers within 
the next two decades, and this will 
result in a still further decline of chil- 
dren, unless the birthrate rises or the 
restrictions on immigration are re- 
laxed. 


MORE OLDER PEOPLE ; 


“In all probability, the number of 
births will continue to decline, al- 
though at a diminishing rate. But the 
population will continue to increase 
for about 10 years, probably 20, and 
possibly for 30 years. 

During the next two decades the 
proportion of people in the produc- 
tive age groups, 15 to 65 years, will 
be higher than heretofore.” 


Will the city offer greater oppor-]| 


tunities to the farm boys. Dr. Baker 
thinks so, pointing out that there will 
be less competition from the native 
city youth. However, there is an- 
other side to the picture, and one 
which, according to Dr. Baker, may 


add to the complicated relationships] | 


of farm and _ city. 
MOVEMENT TO CITIES 


Dr. Baker says almott $20,000,000,000 
worth of human material has in the 
past decade been contributed by the 
farms to cities. 

From 1920 to 1929, Dr. Baker esti- 
mates, almost 19,000,000 persons left 
the farms for the cities, of which 13,- 
000,000 returned. This left a net mi- 
gration of 6,000,000. The South con- 
tributed about 60 per cent of the mi- 
gration population. Dr. Baker points 
out that the great majority were un- 
der 25 years of age. 

And here is where the folks on the 
farm made their enormous contribu- 
tion to the cities. The farm folks 
spent from $2,000 to $2,500 to raise 
each indiyidual, based on average pre- 
depression costs. These then went to 
the cities, and, as Dr. Baker explains. 
it was the cities which got the bene- 
fit of théir labor when they were at 
their highest productive power with- 
out contributing a penny for their 
upbringing. This, Dr. Baker, esti- 
mates, amounted to a contribution of 
about $14,000,000,000—or, as it has 
been put—‘“almost equal to the value 
of the entire wheat crop plus half 
the cotton crop during those years.” 

However, that only started things, 
Dr. Baker says. “When the farmer 
and his wife grow old and die,” he 
says, “the estate is divided among the 
children. During the decade about 
one-fifth of the farmers and their 
wives died, but one-third of the chil- 
dren among whom they were distrib- 
uted had moved to town. Those who 
remained on the farm, in many in- 
stances, had to mortgage the land to 
more prosperous brothers and sisters 
who lived in the cities. This amounted 
to a gross contribution of about $4,- 
000,000,000.” 


Prize Nuts Sought 
For Better Trees 


THE nut search is on! 

A search for native trees which 
produce nuts well above the average 
in general merit has been begun by 
the Department of Agriculture in an 
effort to help farmers and others to 
obtain varieties which will be not only 
ornamental shade trees, but will pro- 
duce excellent food as well. 

So that’s the reason C. A. Reed 
Government nut specialist in the De- 
partment, is inviting persons who 
have black walnut, butternut, hickory, 
northern pecan, native hazel or even 
beech ‘rees that hear nuts of excel- 
lent quality, to send him a sample for 
examination. 

The sample, about two pounds of 
the larger nuts and about a pound of 
the smaller varieties, should be 
wrapped securely and mailed to C. A. 


Reed, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


‘America Again on the Move’; 


New Travel 


Era Dawns 


Hotel Executive Predicts-Greatest ‘Moving About’ Ever 
Wtinessed in Naiton’s History 


HE next two or three years will 

witness the greatest moving 

about of the American public that we 
have ever seen.” 


That’s the way Ralph Hitz, presi- 
dent of the National Hotel Manage- 
ment Co., predicts that the greatest 
travel era in the Nation’s history is at 
hand. 


Speaking at the National Hotel Ex- 
position last week, Mr. Hitz gave as 
the reason for the travel urge the 
“high rate of foreign exchange, which 
will tend to keep Americans in Amer- 
ica.” And, he added, “large numbers 
of Europeans will be encouraged to 
visit our shores.” 

Hotel keepers and pleasure resort 
owners have been patiently waiting 
for the day when the watchword 
would be “America is again on the 
move,” he added. 


EFFECT OF REPEAL 

With repeal Mr. Hitz sees signs 
pointing to a greater number of 
Americans. sitting down in their own 
native cocktail parlors and rathskel- 
lers rather than taking jaunts into 
Canada and Mexico to enjoy legalized 
beverages. 

“These things,” he states, “coupled 
with the fact that most Americans 
have not been financially able to 
travel for several years will, in my 
opinion, bring the greatest migration 
of individuals, families and organiza- 
tions to various cities, resorts and 
spots of scenic or historic interest the 
country has ever known.” 

The average person, says Mr. Hitz, 


is tired of the restricted routine to 
which he has been confined during 
the past four years. He wants to get 
out into new scenes, hear new view- 
points and see what the country is 
doing. 

One way that the travel urge is 
gauged is through the apparent in- 
crease in the number of women trav- 
elers. Mr. Hitz believes that count- 
less women, who, on account of the 
reduced earning power of the men of 
the family during the last four years 
have had to go without vacations to 
nurse the family budget and keep the 
home fires burning, are now taking 
the pleasure trips they denied them 
so long. 

TRAVELS OF BUYERS 

Also, adds Mr. Hitz, “we notice an- 
other large group of women travelers 
in ever increasing numbers. These 
are the buyers from department stores 
and other mercantile organizations 
who are resuming their frequent com- 
mercial journeys with the betterment 
of business in their lines.” 

Grand booster of the travel move- 
ment was the World’s Fair. During 
the first season, 22,000,000 people vis- 
ited the Century of Progress, and 16,- 
000,000 during the season just closed. 
Another travel angle, according to Mr. 
Hitz, is the fact that transportation 
companies, with the revival of busi- 
ness, are making travel popular by 
making it interesting. This, he states, 
is proved by new types of trains, air- 
conditioned busses, high-speed, com- 
fortable airplanes, and, particularly, 
low rates. 


|| What Weather Will Be | 


Still Winter Mystery 


Forecasts Crippled By Lack of 
Long-range Formula 


RECAST of this Winter’s weath- 

er. Colder than normal in some 
parts of the country and warmer 
than normal in others. 

Not very definite; but its the best 
that W. R. Gregg, Chief of the 
Weather Bureau, can do. Persons 
wishing for a more decided forecast 
will just have to wait until the 
Weather Bureau perfects a scientific 
medium of long-range prediction. 

As Mr. Gregg points out, it is 
a well-established rule of Winter 
weather that temperatures are never 


uniformly above or below normal 
for the entire United States. 
Peculiar Winter 

Last Winter, for example, was the 
warmest ever known in most of the 
country. Yet, he says, a few North- 
eastern States had extremely cold 
weather. This weather character- 
istic, Mr. Gregg explains, is just one 


of the many things that make long- — 


range forecasting so complicated. 

Long-time trends during which 
certain conditions predominate, how- 
ever, have been definitely estab- 
lished. For example, there has been 
a definite upward temperature trend 
in the last 25 years. 

So far this Fall, Mr. Gregg states, 
the weather tendency has followed 
that of last year. 

' Federal scientists are continually 
seeking for the key to long-range 
weather forecasting, realizing the 
limitles , benefit such forecasting 
would bring. A few of the studies 
under way, according to Mr. Gregg, 


offer a measure of hope, but further 


exhaustive research is necessary. 


tell him ae about coffee! 


—“They can’t take the caffein 
out and have it like this,” he said. 
“Not with this rich, mellow, full- : 


bodied aroma.” 


4 —Then his Lordship became highly excited. 
Said by gad he'd test it. Told me to bring him 
a pot of it at midnight and he'd see whether he 


could drink it and sleep. 


1 — Last wade his a haat went quite on the rant. Said he'd been a coffee colina in Malabar and no one could 


—“Perkins,” said her ran “what coffee is Sir James drinking?” 
“Sanka Coffee, your Ladyship,” I replied. “And the caffein is re- 


moved?” she asked. “97%,” I answered, “if I am reliably informed!” 


—This morning his was as a lark. 
Said he never winked an eye all night. Told me to see 
that cook carried through with Sanka, Slipped me ten bob 


—good old sportsman, his Lordship, 


Try Sanka Coffee. It is real, cheering, delicious 
coffee with 97% of the caffein removed. So Sanka 
Coffee can’t keep you awake, fray your nerves 
or upset your digestion. Your grocer sells 
Sanka Coffee—in vacuum-sealed cans — with a 


money-back guarantee of satisfaction. The Sanka 
all-purpose grind makes excellent coffee by any 
method, including drip. 
Sanka Coffee is a prod- 
uct of General Foods. 


SANKA COFFEE 


Real coffee—97% caffein-free. Drink it and sleep! 
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Government Has Providea the Foundation For Private Initiative to Take Up Task of Reemployment, 


Addresses Since His Powers as Coordinator Were Enlarged 


OUCHING on practically ev 


Vo 


ery phase of the emergency prob- 


lems that confront the Government, business, labor and 


citizens generally, the two 


addresses by Donald R. R chberg 


here printed are his first important public utterances since the re- 
cent enlargement of his powers as Director of the National Emer- 
gency Council. Mr. Richberg’s position lends a weight and signif- 
cance to his words second only to those of the President. 

The first of the two addresses was given before the Southeastern 
Development Board at Atlanta, Ga., on Nov. 19. 


The second, delivered on Nov. 
convention of the Association of 
ica in New York City. 


The address at Atlanta 


21, was addressed to the annual 
Grocery Manufacturers -f At..:r- 


in full text: 


NTY months ago a new admin-* 


istration of the Federal Govern-}have a much smaller army of unem- 


ment undertook to mobilize our na- 
tional energies to bring us out of the 


greatest depression of our history. Iv. 


Was necessary to deal with every part 
of our economic structure. Our bank- 
ing system was in a state of collapse. 
Agriculture was prostrate. Industry 
was stagnant. There was intolerable 
unemployment. Uncounted millions 
of our people were destitute and 
either had suffered or were facing 
loss of homes and every other holc 
upon economic security. 

The Federal Government was com- 
pelled to find quick measures of re- 
lief.from dangers as grave as ever 
threatened the welfare of this or any 
other great nation. It was necessary 
to act at once to change conditions 
for which there was no precedent, by 
methods for which there could be no 
precedents. The onslaught of a for- 
eign enemy, no matter how powerful, 
would call for only customary and 
long considered measures of national 
defense. But the collapse of an eco- 
nomic system would bring not only 
civil disorder, even to the possible ex- 
tent of civil war, but also the disin- 
tegration of that economic strength 
upon which a nation must rely in 
fighting either foreign aggression or 
internal revolt. 


AVOIDED GREATER PERILS 

The same combination of destruc- 
tive forces in many another nation 
had brought about a political revolu- 
tion and thereby had created a mili- 
tary. and dictatorial power through 
which economic law and order could 
be re-established. The supreme prob- 
lem in the Spring of 1933 was to find 
the means of exerting a political 
power great enough to control the 
forces of disintegration, whilé still 
preserving the fundamental principle 
and processes of self-government. 

Today it is utterly unimportant to 
argue the merits or necessities of 
every action taken, every device em- 


mercial warfare. 


ployed, who are now protected by 
well-organized measures of private 
and public relief, so that they may 
face the future with hope instead of 
desperation. We have ceased futile 
efforts to support foreign debtors by 


relieved financial pressure upon mil- 
lions of individual citizens and thou- 
sands of domestic corporations, by 
transforming immediate debts into 
long-term obligations, which may be 
easily met in a period of improved 
economic conditions. 


STEPS TOWARD SELF-HELP 

Agriculture has been organized for 
cooperative self-help. Trade and in- 
dustry have been provided with the 
means of establishing an- industrial 
law and order in which the security 
of fair competitive conditions can re- 
place the insecurity of ruthless com- 
The organization 
of labor for collective action, even 
though it may temporarily produce 
many unwise uses of economic power, 
must be productive in the long run 
of greater responsibility and clearer 
obligations to the general welfare, 
and of greater capacity for coopera- 
tion between employers and employes 
in making private business profitable 
and secure. 

The Federal Government itself, 
though encouraging the organization 
of agriculture, trade, industry and 
labor, has assumed a responsibility to 
the public interest of making sure 
that no organization of any economic 
interest shall become the instrument 
of compelling’ other groups to pay 
unjust tribute to its economic power. 
When business men, farmers or work- 
ers are permitted to organize for self- 
help, and to insure fair competition, 
and to provide an economic balance 
between competing interests, they 


| must accept those restraints upon the 


+ 


available. There is an abundance of 
credit which could be used to finance 
this construction. There are millions 
of workers who are now able, or would 
be able, to lease or buy these homes. 
In the last twenty years the produc- 
tion and distribution of automobiles, 
radios and moving pictures have given 
new employments to millions and 
have enriched the lives of all the peo- 
ple. There can be no question that 
the rebuilding of the homes of Amer- 
ica would make for a far greater ad- 
vance of our civilization than any 
other one development. 


CONSUMPTION INCREASING 
Theoretically a large percentage of 
the employable idle workers could be 
put to work in such a rebuilding. 
‘Practically, there are many resist- 


: | ances which must be overcome by 
loaning them more money. We mail| sue adventurous, resourceful tactics 


as made possible the expansion of the 
‘automobile industry. But better 
| housing is only one of many oppor- 
‘tunities for a rapid growth of private 
enterprises. Millions of workers and 
billions of dollars could be profitably 
employed in the next ten years, re- 
placing obsolete machinery and im- 
proving mechanisms of production 
and transportation, so that more ne- 


duced and distributed to more people 
than ever befare. That is the way 
our civilization advances. We have 
suffered most of our industrial losses 
in the past, not from increasing our 
ability to produce, but from failing 
to increase our ability to consume. 


PRIVATE INITIATIVE 

There are many voices heard to- 
day urging that private initiative is 
so weak, that private capital is so 
timid, that’ management and labor 
are so lacking in vision and ability to 
cooperate, that private enterprise will 
not march ahead to solve its own 
problems, even now that the way is 
open; and that therefore the Govern- 
ment must supply the courage and 
strength and vision necessary to do 
the job. | 

I am loath to agree with this con- 
tention. I do not believe that the 
energies of American business men 
and the courage of American fi- 
nanciers have been exhausted in the 
last few years. In the birth and de- 
velopment of NRA I saw near at hand 
the vigor with which all elements 


of our industrial life responded to an 


ployed, or every Federal agency cre- 
ated in the Spring of 1933. The de-. 
cisive fact is that we came out of the 
depths of the depression with practi- 
cally no civil disorder and with the 
governments of the States and the 
United States still functioning under 
their constitutional safeguards of in- 
dividual liberty and social security. 
To maintain a national solidarity 
of purpose we should keep constantly 
in mind the driving necessity which 
forced our Government into sweep- 
ing measures of emergency relief and | 
which compels their continuance un- 
til we are able to work out some. 
measures of permanent reconstruc- , 
tion in our political and economic | 
system, so that our free institutions 
and our individual freedom and 
curity may be safeguarded against a| 
return to economic chaos. 


INFLATION A “QUACK REMEDY” 

We have made a great advance in 
twenty months, but there are still 
millions of unemployed; and it would 
be a suicidal folly now to abandon our 
new mechanisms of cooperation and to 
let nature take its ruthless course. It 
is a time for sober analysis of the 
gains and losses, and the strength and 
weakness of our cooperative efforts. 
We must continue them; and we must 
improve them. 

There is no patent medicine that 
will cure our economic ills. But of all 
quack remedies the worst that is of- 
fered to this Nation in the cold gray 
dawn of recovery from the intoxi- 
cated follies of 1929 is to get drunk 
again in another orgy of inflation. It 
is not hope but despair that sings: 
“Oh, fill me with the old familiar 
juice—Methinks I might revive a 
while.” 

Today we have every reason for 
hope and confidence in our future. 
We have every reason to reject the 
counsels of despair. 

Let us review what has been ac- 
complished in twenty months to see 
clearly how far we have moved ahead, 
and how we should plan the next 
advance. It is my conviction that in 
such a review we will find that the 
ground is now well prepared for a 
great advance by private industry and 
trade. Then just as rapidly as pri- 
vate enterprise reduces the load ot 
unemployment, we can achieve steady 
reductions in the volume of govern- 
mental activities and expenditures. 


Main Points of 


Atlanta Speech | 


im the long run, we, who 


here and now. 


Millions of workers and 


* 


principles of our Government, who are individualists, 
who have no faith in the theories of state socialism, and 
who believe that state control of industry means the death 
of individual liberty—we believe that the willing work- 
ers of trade and industry should be able to rely upon 


private enterprise for their continuous support. 
x * # 


Regardless of theory, however, the choice is before us 
We must bring about the reemployment 
of four or five million workers in the near future, either 
through a great expansion of private enterprise, or 


through further Government activities. 
x 


profitably employed in the next 10 years, replacing obso- 
lete machinery and improving mechanisms of production 
and transportation, so that more necessities and comforts 
could be produced and distributed to more people than 
ever before. That is the way our civilization advances. | 


Just as rapidly as private enterprise reduces the load of 
unemployment, we can achieve steady reductions in the 
volume of Governmental activities and expenditures. 


believe in the fundamental 


billions of dollars could be 


x 


exercise of their collective powers 
that are necessary to protect the pub- 
lic welfare. 


PRIVATE PROFIT MOTIVE 


In this twenty months of recovery 
and reconstruction the foundations 
have been laid for a political eco- 
nomic system wherein private enter- 
prises can compete for individual 
profit and at the same time can co- 
operate to maintain a proper balance 
between the interests of agriculture, 
trade, industry, management, labor 
and consumer. If the private man- 
agers of our financial and business 
institutions are ready and willing to 
build a new industrial structure upon 
these foundations, now is their op- 
portunity. In this gathering of the 
business and political representatives 
of the Southeastern States there is 
inspiring evidence that you are keenly 


you intend to drive ahead under your 


We have a banking system restored 


to health and public confidence. We' 


have a working population which is 
receiving an improved income from 


own power. 
| We have, for example, a vast need 


)in this country for better housing. | 


Millions of new homes can be built 


agriculture, industry and trade. We|/with the ample material and labor 


f 


aware of your opportunity and that. 


opportunity for self-service combined 
with public service. 


There were, of course, many who 
would not play the game fair, partly 
because they couldn’t understand ‘t. 
partly because they couldn’t believe 
that some of their associates "would 
ever play any game according to the 
rules. But on the whole it was made 
plain that courage and ideals could 
still inspire Americans to give their 
time, to risk their money and to sac- 
rifice even their prejudices, to achieve 
a great common gain. 


WORK FOR THE WORKLESS 
Regardless of theory, however, the 
choice is before us here and now. We 
must bring about the re-employment 
of four or five million workers in the 
near future, either through a great 
expansion of private enterprise, or 
through further Government activi- 
ties. It is no answer to this problem 
to urge the Government to cut its 
expenditures down to the payment of 
the smallest dole that will keep the 
idle workers and their dependents 
alive. That program will not fulfil! 
our obligations to our fellow-men. 
These unemployed are entitled to 


cessities and comforts could be pro-| 


“INDIVIDUALIST” 


—Photo by Underwood & Underwood 
Donald R. Richberg, leaving for At- 
lanta, where he told business men, 
“Workers should be able to rely on 
private enterprise for support.” 


an opportunity to earn a livelihood 
by productive labor. They are en- 
titled to a self-respecting existence. 
They are entitled to have the guaran- 
tee of liberty in the Constitution 
made good for them as well as for 
other American citizens. 


The other day a stiff-necked friend 
said to me: “I never thought it was 
the business of the Government tc 
provide a man with a job.” 


My reply in substance was: It is the 
business of some one to provide a 
man with a job in this modern world 
where a man so often cannot make 
a job for himself and he must have 
a job in order to live. When one of 
our fellow-citizens is shut off from a 
chance to exchange his work with 
the work of all the rest of us who 
have jobs, we are, in effect, depriving 
him of his liberty. And you and I 
and all the citizens who make up this 
Government of ours have an obliga- 
tion to give that man an opportunity 
to work, and to give him back his 
liberty. 


‘Constitution and through democratic 


Says Donald R. Richberg, Executive Director of National Emergency Council, in First 


measures of cooperation which are 
consistent with the traditions and 
ideals of America. 


SAFETY NOT IN SOCIALISM 


In the long run, we, who believe i:. 
the fundamental principals of our 
Government, who are individualists, 
who have no faith in the theories of 


upon private enterprise for their con- | 
tinuous support. We recognize the 


rary assumption of part of this re-' 
sponsibility by Government. | 

But if we are sane and practical, 
we must also recognize the obliga- 
tion of Government when private en-, 
terprise fails to provide this funda- | 
mental guarantee of liberty to masses| 
of the working population. 

In such an emergency Government 
must assume, first, the burden of pro- 
viding relief and, second,’the task of 
mobilizing private business to re-em- 
ploy the idle. And ultimately, if un- 
employment is not steadily relieved, 


Government must undertake to pro- 
vide somewhere that re-employment 
which alone can insure individual 
freedom and security. 

Let us realize that in the last 
twenty months our Government has 
fulfilled its first and second obliga. 
tions. It has provided relief. It has 
mobolized private business and 
strengthened the foundations of pri- 


the United States, will do its part. 
The leaders of American business 


dangers that lie even in the tempo- and finance have suffered gravely in 


recent years from money losses and 
losses of public trust in themselves. 
We have a President who has re- 
stored the faith of the American peo- 
ple in their ability to govern them- 
selves. Where else shall we seek to 
find confidence in our future? It will 
be found now, as always, only within 
our bosoms—in our own faith in our- 
selves. This great meeting in Atlanta 
is a demonstration of that faith— 
which carries within it the courage 
and the power that will give us vic- 
tory. 


CHARTING THE 


ROAD AHEAD: 


OPPORTUNITIES AND PITFALLS 


HIS address at New York, Mr 


. Richberg set forth his views on 


N 
I the pathway that lies ahead for business, pointing out its oppor- 
tunities and pitfalls. He discussed frankly what might and might 
not be expected from the codes and stressed the merits of collec- 


text: 


tive bargaining in the spirit of the law. The speech follows in full 


In a rash moment I invited ques-. 
tions in advance of this address, 
which would indicate the subjects in 
which your membership was particu- 
larly interested. Now, let me at least 
congratulate you on the breadth of 
your interests and the fertility of 
your imaginations; although I doubt 
whether even a person having the 
brain of Aristotle, the candor of Sam- 
uel Pepys, the indiscretion of Bernard 
Shaw and the authority of Mussolini, 
would be able to answer adequately 
your questions. 

I am sure that I cannot inform you 
how conflicts between employer and 
employees can be eliminated; or how 
a “fair profit” can be defined, or how 
inconsistencies in laws and _ public 


nance of fair competition requires a 
variety of restraints upon individual 
action to prevent such evils as (1) the 
employment of workers for inade- 
quate wages and excessive hours; (2) 
the selling of goods through deceptive 
practices; or (3) the oppression of 
competitors and consumers by a me- 
nopolistic control of markets. 

But it is one thing to state a con- 
viction with which many persons may 
agree, and quite another thing to de- 
fine accurately what is “fair” and to 
provide practical methods of enforc- 
ing a rule of fairness. You will rec- 
ognize that my humility disqualifies 
me from membership in some “brain 
trusts.” Despite seven years of uni- 


RIGHT TO EARN A LIVING 


The guarantees of liberty in the 
Constitution of the United States; 
must be translated by any government 
under that Constitution into guaran-' 
tees of an opportunity to earn a ant 
ing by honest, respectable labor, if 


they are to be living guarantees of | 


human freedom. | 
The particular forms of individual : 


freedom which distinguished our pio- 
neer civilization have disappeared. 
The freedom to blaze a trail westward 
and to settle new lands, to swing the 
axe in primeval forests, to guide the 
plow through virgin soil, te hunt, to 
fish, to live almost entirely on the 
products of one’s own labor. This was 
the freedom of the pioneer which is' 
gone forever. 3 | 


The freedom and security of every: 
city dweller of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury and of most of those who live 
upon the farms depends primarily on 
freedom to exchange the few things 
which he makes for the many prod- 
ucts of his fellow-man which are nec- 
essary to his health and comfort. 


The freedom of a business man to 
run his own business depends on his 
ability to get raw materials to fabri- 
cate, or things to sell, or to employ 
machine power or man gower, or to 
get credit or transportation, or to ob- 
tain other material things or services 
which are in the control of other men. 

The freedom of the worker depends 
on having access to employments con- 
trolled by other men. The freedom of 
the householder depends on being 
able to command a continuing flow. 
of services whereby food and light 
and water and such essentials are 
brought into the home from far away, 
through the labor of other men. 


MODERN LIBERTIES 

This freedom, which we all crave, 
must then be guaranteed today—not 
by letting people alone—but by mak- 
ing sure that they are so organized 
for cooperative action that the con- 
tinuous interchange of necessary 
products and services will not break 
down and leave hosts of people theo- 
retically free but practically deprived 
of freedom to earn a living, and left 
with only what may be called in bit- 
ter irony, the liberty to starve. 

To protect individual freedom in 
our industrial civilization is a far dif- 


Main Points of New York Speech 


a competitive system. 


truth, those who believe devoutly in freedom of con- 

tract, collective bargaining and fair competition should 

hesitate long before devising legislative controls of their 

affairs. They may find too late that they have put their 

own necks in a noose that will strangle 
x k * 

It seems to me that business itself faces the choice as 
to whether it will advocate and seek to have enforced reg- 
ulations which, in breeding more and more controls upon 
individual action, may steadily destroy the essentials of 


x * * 

Despite seven years of university training and a life- 
long study of economic questions, I cannot speak with 
the assurance of those who advise us just how human af- 
fairs could be wisely managed if human beings would 
stop acting like human beings. 

The greatest impediment in the way of the success of 
the NRA may well be regarded as the attempt to accom- 
plish too much in too short a space of time. 


them. 


policies can be avoided so long as 
every human being and every human 
institution remains a conglomeration 
of inconsistencies. Also, ~I should 
make it clear that until the President, 
or some person or group designated 
by him, defines a policy or program of 
the Administration, I shall not un- 
dertake presumptuously to assume 
such a responsibility. 

It is a favorite indoor sport of some 
persons to discuss public problems 


versity training and a life-long study 
of economic questions, I cannot speak 
with the assurance of those who ad- 
vise us just how human affairs could 
be wisely managed if human beings 
would stop acting like human beings. 
Having practiced law for over thirty 


years in behalf of business men, la-. 


bor organizations and public bodies, 
and having had seventeen months’ 
experience in the development of 
NRA, I hope, however, that I can 


- value of the NRA has been the awake 
‘ening of the entire country to. the 
'need for, and the possibilities of, more 
planning and direction and self-dis- 
\cipline in the pursuit of our individ- 
|ual ambitions for business success, 
'We have tried out many theories for 
the improvement of business condi- 
tions since June, 1933—most of them 
| were not products 9f official thinking— 


State socialism, and who believe that! vate enterprise. Now let us pray that,, Many of them were heartily opposed 
State control of industry means the in the realization and acceptance of |5Y academic advisers who had both 
death of individual liberty—we be-jits great responsibility, private busi- brains and common sense. 

lieve that the willing workers of trade ness, encouraged and supported by. 
and industry should be able to rely| the governments of the States and of fact, largely with the theories of 


We have been experimenting, in 


American business men, translated 
and frequently complicated by the 
advice of distinguished lawyers whom 
they employed to demonstrate how 
the Constitution rigidly prohibited 
anything they did not like, but was 
happily flexible enough to permit 
anything which they approved. 
These experiments have not been 
always successful. But they have 
been always educational. Now we 


,are approaching the time when we 


must decide—all of us, public offi- 
Cials, industrialists and labor—to 
what extent we should carry into 
more permanent legislation the relax- 
ations and the restraints of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. 


NEED OF FLEXIBILITY 


The first principle of such legisla- 
tion which seems to me to be impor- 
tant is to preserve the flexibility of 
code making as the means of develop- 
ing an administrative law under 
which self-organization and self-dis- 
cipline may provide in each trade and 
industry for the establishment of 
conditions best adapted to promote 
its health. This principle I would 
apply to the determination of both 
commercial practices and labor con- 
ditions. We should have learned at 
least this one lesson from seventeen 
months of NRA. 

Apply, for example, the experience 
of NRA in considering the effect of 
reducing all hours of work to a fixed 
number and requiring an increase in 
rates of pay to provide for the man- 
tenance of daily earnings. According 
to such a rule, labor costs might be 
increased in one industry, or in one 
shop 10 per cent, and in another 50 
per cent. The individual worker 
would earn no more money; but theo- 
retically more workers would be em- 
ployed. In practical result, however, 
a general increase of labor costs is 
likely to dislocate large numbers of 
workers through transferring produc- 
tion from individual plants and in- 
dustries to their competitors, or by 
increasing greatly the advantages of 
highly mechanized industries over 
their competitors. 

I recall the many strong pleas made 
to NRA by groups of employers and 
employees against rigid standards, 
which, while intended to operate im- 
partially, would have the effect of 
favoring particular enterprises and 
localities most unfairly. In truth, 
those who believe devoutly in freedom — 
of contract, collective bargaining and 
fair competition should hesitate long 
‘before devising legislative controls of 
‘their affairs. They may find too late 
that they have put their own necks 
in a noose that will strangle them. 


‘CHOICE BUSINESS FACES 

In the same way the establishment 
of fixed rules of commercial practice 
to which many may easily conform, 
may impose unjustifiable hardship 
on many others. It seems to me that 
business itself faces the choice as to 
whether it will advocate and seek to 
have enforced regulations which, in 
breeding more and more controls 
upon individual action, may steadily 
destroy the essentials of a competitive 
system. 

A good example of this tendency is 
found in the reasonable demand for 
the elimination of destructive price 
cutting. We can all applaud this ob- 
jective; but how are we to find 
ceptable methods for its achieve- 
‘ment? Certainly we will not reach 
this result by authorizing price fix- 
ing; either by private agreement or 
with the aid of public officials. The 
attempt to fix a minimum price has 
‘developed with disconcerting regu- 
larity the result of fixing a maximum. 


from the standpoint of an assumed, qualify as a graduate of the school vf, To lay a floor below which prices 
inside or advance knowledge of im-|hard knocks and asa research student , Should not go tends all too frequently 


pending solutions. But I hope that 
unless I am seeking to interpret or! 
to apply a publicly declared policy. 
my opinions will be received as my 
own and not given any fictitious| 
value. 


CONTROL OF PRICES 


in the field of “dead cats.” 
WHAT CODES CANNOT DO 


In this capacity I venture the as- 
sertion that under present conditions 
no law and no process of codification 
can establish successfully more 
than elementary standards of fair 


to éstablish a level above which prices 
cannot rise. Faced with this conse- 
‘quence the inevitable desire of in- 
dustry is to seek to fix a profitable 
price as the minimum price. Internal 
dissension and public opposition will 


'destroy such an effort. 


Not long ago I stated my belief that, competition, or do much more than! WAGES AND HOURS 


as a general proposition, efforts to! 
control prices and production through 
code requirements were inconsistent 
with the maintenance of a sound com- 
petitive system. There has been. 


ferent problem from the one pre- 
sented to those who wrote the Con- 


however, no final determination by 


Stitution of the Urited States “to se-. 


cure the blessings of liberty” to them- 
selves and to their 


the National Recovery Administration 
concerning the extent to which such 
controls may be permissible or desir: 


provide the basis for va gradual im- 
provement in the conditions under 
which business men compete with 
each other and employers and em- 
ployees struggle for advantage in 
reaping separately the benefits of 
their common efforts. 

The greatest impediment 


in the 


. 4 way of the success of the NRA may 
\§ posterity. But it able in specific industries. Experience 
| 1S a problem which can be solved by|has shown that, because of varying 


@ government established under that industrial conditions, the mainte- | space of time. And yet one great’ 
‘ 


well be regarded as the attempt to 


| In answer to some of the questions 
Submitted to me I canrrot state what 
|program for the permanence of NRA 
|will be approved by the Administra- 
tion or is likely to be approved by the 
Congress. I am entirely willing to 
indicate the direction of my own 
thought, with a clear understanding 
‘that my ideas may not be generally 
acceptable—and that all of us should 


|accomplish too much in too short a; keep an open mind in the presence 


[Continued on Page is, Column 1.] 
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DONALD RICHBERG DISCUSSES 
MAJORITY RULE IN INDUSTRY 


[Continued from Page 12.] 
of these difficult and novel problems. 


| good—the temptation to seek agree- 


| ments to limit a fair competition, un- 
In the ‘first place, I believe that. 


der the misguided notion that in that 


there is a demonstrated soundness in| way profits may be made more cer- 


the -fixing of minimum wages and 
maximum hours for each trade and. 


industry for the purpose of prevent-'. 


ing the worse forms of unfair com-— 
petition in the overworking and un- 
derpaying of employees. 


tain. Business men have looked upon 
the cartel method of business regu- 
lation as providing in some mysterious 
way for having the cake and eating 
it—that is, preserving a competitive 


If these re-| system and eliminating the risks of 


quirements are fixed by common competition. 


agreement, if they are flexible enough 


to fit actual conditions, if they are) 


not the last word, but left subject to! 


This effort cannot succeed and I 
do not believe that it should succeed— 
because if it succeeded it would lead 


improvement by collective bargain-| eventually to State control of indus- 
ing, they should protect both em-|try, A democratic people will not tol- 


ployers and employees and advance 
the public interest. In the same way, 


erate the idea of price fixing by pri- 
vate agreement. They will insist on 


by common consent the intolerable | either stopping the system or placing 
evil of child labor should be outlawed | it under public control. 


from trade and industry. 
In the second place, admittedly dis- 


proscribed. But in the ty 
between dishonesty a 
competition, trade A industry | 
should seek first to establish an ac- 
cepted standard of unfairness before | 
writing mandatory requirements in a, 
code. 


e 


legitimate 


Enforcement must fail where | Federal Trade Commission. 


| SOLUTION SUGGESTED 


honest business practices should be. 


It seems to me reasonable to pro- 
vide that all trade associations should 
do business openly and furnish full 
information concerning their activi- 
ties to a body which might combine 
some of the functions and authorities 
of the administration of NRA and the 
Certain 


there is no general agreement that a’ activities could be legalized by statute 


law should be enforced. We must. 
wait in patience for the development, 
of a custom that has attained almost | 
the force of law before we seek to 
write it into law and to compel dis- 
senters to obey it. 

In the third place, statistical in- 
formation, accurate and comprehen- 
sive, is necessary for economic secur- 
ity in an industrial civilization. Busi- 


in fogs of uncertainty. It is in the 
common interest that exact reports 
of production, prices, wages, employ- 
ment, and such fundamental knowl- 
edge of economic conditions, should 
be available to all who have the de- 
sire and intelligence to chart the 
course of commerce and finance ac- 
cording to the ever-shifting balances 
of supply and demand. 


PRICE FIXING AGREEMENTS 


Finally, to what extent should we 
rely upon and insure the freedom of 
agreement among organizations of 


employers and employees to promote 


their separate and common economic 


interests? 


First let us consider combinations 
of business men. If we are to develop 
an economic law and order and pro- 


‘ vide the basis of a democratic method 


of planning industrial programs, 
clearly we must change one miscon- 
ception of the purpose of the anti- 
trust laws. Those laws were passed 
to preserve competition—even by the 
difficult method of compelling men to 
compete. They were not intended as 
restraints upon agreements to com- 
pete fairly; and yet in their enforce- 
ment they have served frequently, not 
only to prevent agreements to com- 
pete fairly, but also as a means of 
preventing efforts to compete intelli- 
gently. 

It is a preposterous idea that in the 
present industrial world men of com- 


mon interest should not be permitted: 


freely to exchange information, to 
discuss policies and generally to im- 
prove their abilities to operate their 
enterprises in the way most effective 
to serve public needs. 

It is also a mistake to think that 
any law can prevent such natural ac- 
tivities. But in such associations 
there is always present the tempta- 
tion to which business men have 
yielded far too often for their own 


(A) 
ness should not grope its way ahead TIA), 


and others forbidden, with provision 
'that in the twilight zone of interpre- 
‘tation a National Code Administra- 
tion would be empowered to authorize 
or to prohibit concerted action. Its 
decisions should be made reviewable— 
not: by an ordinary lawsuit, but by an 
appeal for a declaratory judgment by 
a court of competent jurisdiction. 


NIRA 


Turning now to another series of 
questions, let me say a few words 
about the knotty issues involved in 
Section 7a of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. At the outset I 
will accept whatever share of respon- 
sibility for the writing of that much- 
debated provision the record charges 


to my account. I am profoundly con- 


vinced that, as originally written and 
presented to the Congress, it ex- 
pressed clearly a sound principle for 
the maintenance of satisfactory labor 
relations. 


That principle is that the terms and 
conditions of employment in modern 
business operations should be worked 
out by collective bargaining between 
an employer and the duly authorized 
representatives of his employees; and 
that there should be no effort on the 
part of the employer to deprive his 
employees of a fair representation of 
their interests, either by preventing 
their self-organization, or by exercis- 
ing improper influence upon their 
representatives. 

Contract, as once defined by Ches- 
terton, is “the slender thread upon 
which hangs all our civilization.” 
Labor relations, when they concern 
large groups of employees, can be 
made certain and satisfactory only 
through defining them in a contract. 
But a contract which is brought about 
through a coercive or fraudulent 
control of the agent of one party by 
the other is not a good contract, le- 
gally or morally, and cannot be the 
basis of sound business relations. 


CAUSE OF TROUBLE 


Unfortunately, Section 7a was writ- 
ten against the background of a long, 
continued struggle in this country 
over the right of recognition of la- 
bor organizations. As a result, the 
immediate reaction to the require- 
ments of Section 7a, was on the one 
hand a determination by many of the 


‘many representatives of both inter- 


established unions to expand their 
memberships and to compel recogni- 
tion and on the other hand, the de- 
termination of many employers to 
prevent any such unionization of their 
employees and to forestall it by creat- 
ing or encouraging local labor or- 
gagnizations. In the ensuing contest 


ests have ignored and violated the 
principle that voluntary organization 
should be the basis of collective bar- 
gaining. 

Warlike demands for the so-called 
“open shop” or “closed shop” raise a 
false issue which obscures the real is- 
sue of liberty of contract. There are 
many advantages for employers in 
having only one organization of thei 
employees with which to deal, pro- 
vided it is responsible and truly rep- 
resentative of the employees. There 
are many disadvantages for labor in 
seeking to compel men to join an or- 
ganization, which, to have solidarisy 
and: responsibility, should be wholly 
voluntary. 

If the fundamental principle oi 
Section 7a were adhered to, many em- 
ployers might wisely make contracts 
agreeing to employ only men belong- 
ing to the labor organization with 
which they had a contract. Many 
large employers would much prefer 
to operate under such conditions if 
they were dealing with a responsible 
labor organization to which practi- 
cally all their employees wished to 
belong. On the other hand, when 
labor leaders seek to use the employer 
as the means of coercing men to join 
their organization, they are not only 
creating a poor organization, but they 
are also violating the fundamental) 
principles of Section 7a. 


EVIL OF COERCION 


If.employers and employees were 
both loyal to that sound principle, the 
employer would not coerce men 
either to join a local organization, or 
a national organization, but would in- 
Sist religiously upon leaving them en- 
tirely free. Labor organizations on 
their part would not seek to compel 
men to join either by coercive methods 
of their own, or by demanding the aid 
of the employer in building and main- 
taining their organizations. 

As I construe Section 7a, its domi- 
nant purpose in providing for the self- 
organization of workers and the se- 
lection of representatives of their own 
choosing is to protect individual lib- 
erty and voluntary collective action. 
Employer coercion alone is prohibited 
in the express terms of the law for 
two reasons: 

First, the unfairness of employer in- 
fluence arises from his undue advan- 
tage in having control over the em- 
ployees’ opportunity to earn a living; 
whereas if employees seek to persuade 
other employees to join an organiza- 
tion, they are assumed to be equal in 
persuasive power. 

Second, any actual coercion of em- 
ployees by employees would involve 
the use of unlawful threats or vio- 
lence. 

Under many provisions of the law, 
written long before Section 7a, such 
cercion is illegal; and a conspiracy to 
deprive a man of his constitutional 
rights or statutory rights under Fed- 
eral law is made specifically unlawful 
and subject to some of the severest 
penalties in the criminal code. 

To those employers who ask for a 
law to prevent workers from being 
forced by unlawful threats and vio- 
lence to join organizations against 
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their wili, I would point out that such | 
activities are already prohibited by) 
law and that their real complaint is 
not that there is no law, but that the 
aw is not enforced. In this connec- 
tion let it be said also that, while men 
may find excuses for lawless conduct 
when they are coerced and intimi- 
dated in seeking to exercise their con- 
stitutional rights of self-organization, 
those excuses certainly have little 
merit when the peaceful exercise of 
such rights is open to them. 


THE HOUDE CASE 
Perhaps the greatest misunder- 
standing over the application of Sec- 


recent controversies over the so-called 
majority rule. It seems to me that 
here again confusion and disagree- 
ment have developed largely because 
of the failure of both employers and 
employees to stand by the fundamen- 
tal principle of Section Ta. 

The decision of the National Labor 
Relations Board in the Houde case has 
brought widespread opposition on the 
part of employers to a doctrine which 
was not laid down in that case; and 
a counter rallying of many labor or- 
ganizations to the support of that 
same doctrine which was not laid 
down. 

It has apparently been assumed 
that under the Houde case doctrine a 
voting unit of employees could be cre- 
ated without their approval; and that 
then the representatives selected by 
a majority of that voting unit must be 
accepted as the exclusive representa- 
tion of all the employees thus com- 
pulsorily organized. 

The fact is that the board explicitly 
stated: “This opinion lays down no 
rule as to what should constitute the 
proper unit as the basis of represen- 
tation.” It is a further fact, that un- 
der the law, the proper unit which is 
the basis of representation must be 
a unit of organization selected by the 
employees themselves. 

No one has been given any authority 
under the law, and I doubt whether 
anyone could be given legally the au- 
thority, to herd all the employees, or 
any number of employees, into a vot- 
ing unit and then to compel them to 


’|} select their representatives by a ma- 


jority vote. The right of self-organi- 
zation certainly includes the right of 
each man to decide for himself with 
what men he desires to be associated. 
I submit that there would be serious 
question of the constitutionality of 
any law which sought to compel men 
to unite for the protection of their 
private interests with those with 
whom they were unwilling to asso- 
ciate, excluding, of course, those po- 
litical associations which are inherent 
in citizenship. 


THAT MAJORITY RULE 


The construction of Section ‘1a, 
which I am now advancing, is, by the 
way, entirely consistent with the prin- 
ciples and long established policies 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and its constituent labor organizations. 
The fundamental theory of craft 
unionism calls for recognition of the 
right of men to associate with their 
fellow-workers as they please and not 
as a@ mere consequence of employment. 
For example, in a large manufactur- 
ing plant there may be employed a 
group of electrical workers or machin- 
ists belonging to their respective 
unions. These organizations have al- 
Ways asserted the right of their mem- 
bers to organize and to bargain col- 
lectively and separately from other 
classes of employees who might other- 
wise control their organization. If, 
under the requirement of a law, an 
agency of the Federal Government 
could compel any number of em- 
ployees to associate together for the 
purpose of choosing their representa- 
tives, then the members of craft 
unions would be compelled to enter 
into organizations wherein they would 
be completely out-voted by unskilled 
or clerical rkers. The national 
unioMs, have fong objected to many 
employee regresentation plans spon- 
sored 
that they required union members to 
submit their interests to determina- 
tion of resperentatives by a majority 
other workers with conflicting in- 
terests. 


RIGHT TO ORGANIZE 

It seems to me evident that the 
decisive element in the principle of 
self-organization is the right of em- 
ployees to determine for themselves 
what their voting unit shall be, and 
to insist that all those within that 
voting unit shall be voluntarily mem- 
bers thereof. - 

Applying this principle, how can 
anyone contend that the decision in 
the Houde case, supporting the selec- 
tion of representatives by a majority 
vote, is not absolutely sound? If a 
vote is held in which men voluntarily 
participate for the purpose of se- 
lecting their representatives, then, un- 
less those chosen by the majority are 
to be accepted as representing the en- 
tire electorate, there can be no orderly 


gle man and no minority thereby give 
up their individual rights. But they do 
thereby determine the choice of their 
representatives for collective action; 
and that choice should be respected 
by the men themselves and by their 
employer. 

I do not understand that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has ever 
decided that men can be compelled 
to associate themselves together and 
then be bound by the vote of the ma- 
jority. 

When it has been deieetnes who 


voting unit, it would seem obvious 


tion 7a has arisen in connection with 
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(Continued from Page 9.) 


not profit by error will never learn truth. 
(4) Your own ideas donot constitute ulti- 
mate truth. (5) Do not excuse ‘your own 
faults in the greater failings of others. 
A.—2. 

58. (Reading) The production of evi- 
dence at the trial is the function of the 
prosecuting attorney, but the gathering 
and bringing of the evidence into court 
is the job of the investigator, and the 
proof is complete and produces conviction 
in an unpredudiced mind only when that 
job is well done. 

According to the paragraph, the ability 
of an investigator is shown by (1) nature 
of evidence produced at the trial (2) 
amount of evidence brought into court (3) 
procedure of the prosecution (4) number 
of verdicts in line with his evidence (5) 
method of gathering evidence. A.—4. 


59. Work the following problem: In 85 
minutes 3 clerks sorted 17,850 letters. How 


/many clerks, working at the same speed, 


will be required to sort the remaining 
14,700 letters in half an hour? A.—7. 

Write the number of the best answer: 

60. FERMENTATION is to WINE as 
RECTIFICATION is to (1) distillation (2) 
spirits (3) adulterants (4) grain (5) ciari- 
fication. A—2. 

61. PARRY means most nearly (1) con- 
found (2) meddle (3) fence (4) prevent 
(5) withstand. A.—3. 

62. CRIME is to EXPIATION as TRANS- 
GRESSION is to (1) pardon (2) offense 
(3) cancelation (4) atonement (5) ven- 
geance. A.—4, 

63. The saying, “The finest eloquence is 
that which gets things done,” means most 
nearly (1) One cannot be talking and do- 
ing. (2) Words to be valuable must in- 
spire to action. (3) Work is its own ad- 
vertisement. (4) Words without sincerity 
are nothing. (5) Promising is not doing. 
A.—2. 

64. (Reading) It is generally agreed that 
illicit distilling, rather than the diversion 
of industrial alcohol or the smuggling of 
liquor from abroad, has become for the 
time being the main source of supply for 
the illegal liquor traffic. Due to the 
efficient development. of this industry, 
steady supply of whisky is put into circu- 
lation in quantities which result in com- 
paratively low prices. 

A A 


The paragraph implies that (1) liquor 
smuggled from abroad makes prices com- 
paratively low (2) the manufacture of in- 
dustrial alcohol is not a source of supply 
for illegal liquor (3) efficient law enforce- 
ment should concentrate on the preven- 


tion of illegal distilling (4) the manufac- 
ture of legal alcohol is insufficient for 
industrial purposes (5) efficiency in en- 
forcement does not change the. price of 
illegal liquor. A.—3. 

65. Work the following problem: A per- 
son owning 5-7 of a distillery sold 3-4 of 
his share for $9,345. At that rate, what is 
the total value of the distillery? A.— 
$17,444. 

Write the number of the best answer: 

66. TEMPORIZE means most nearly (1) 
consult (2) subdue (3) infuriate (4) delay 
(5) hasten. A.—4. 

67. OPINION is to PROBABLE as 
AXIOM is to (1) ideal (2) thoughtful (3) 
futile (4) ieee 9 (5) true. A—5 

A A 


68. (Reading) One feature of the history 
of liquor control in the United States, 
which is of special importance, is the effect 
of industrial organization and consequent 
methods of manufacture and sale upon 
production and consumption of liquor. 
Much of the failure of the systems of 
liquor control devised in nineteenth cen- 
tury America was due to their presuppos- 
ing an economic situation which was ceas- 
ing to exist. 

According to the paragraph, the liquor 
traffic (1) is affected by current economic 
organization (2) can be controlled only 
by changing the economic situation (3) 
was being superseded by other industrial 
organizations (4) was an influence in 
changing economic conditions (5) cannot 
be controlled when it operates through 
modern methods. A.—1. 

69. Work the following problem: After 
A has traveled 96 miles on a journey, C 
sets out to overtake him and travels 23 
miles as often as A travels 19 miles. How 
many miles will C travel before he over- 
takes A? A.—552. 

Write the number of the best answer: 
. 10. PALPABLY means most nearly (1) 
manifestly (2) necessarily (3) doubtfully 
(4) staunchly A—1. 


71. Work the following problem: A law- 
yer collected 80 percent of a debt. His 
fee of $110 was 5 percent of the amount 


a| collected. What was the amount of the 


debt? A.—$2,750. 

Write the number of the best answer: 

72. The saying, “A careless watch in- 
vites the vigilant foe,” means most nearly 
(1) Too much care does more harm than 
good. (2) Lack of diligence makes for 
loss of opportunity. (3) Who watches not 
catches not. (4) Unhappy is the man who 
forgets the foe. (5) Even the greatest can 
leave something undone. A.—2. 


BELIEVE WHAT 


YOU SEE? 


TRY THE OBSERVATION TEST 


Here are the questions and answers to the picture shown on page 9. 


See how keen your powers of observation are. 


Now that you have 


studied the scene cover the answer column and get to work. 
At the end of 30 minutes call time out and see how your answers com- 
pare with those given by the Civil Service Commission. 


QUESTIONS 

1, Is there a number over the door? 

2. Name at least two items indicating 
the season of the year. 

3. What articles of clothing, not being 
worn, are sRown?: 

4. Do these articles appear to belong to 
the same man? Why? 

5. Is there a transom over the door? 

6. How many pictures are shown on the 
walls of the room? 

7. Which man wears the darkest colored 
suit? 

8. Could the bareheaded man reach his 
hat from his position in the picture? 

9. How many of the men are standing? 

10. Which man is shown farthest from 
you? 

11. Are there enough chairs for the 
group? 

12. Which, if any, of the men presents 
a full-face view? . 

13. Is the man wearing the stiff straw 
hat as near to the door as the man with- 
out a coat? 

14. What electrical fixtures are shown? 

15. There is a revolver shown. From 
their position in the picture, could the 
bareheaded man seize it more quickly 
than the man without a coat? 


Identify in the manner prescribed (that 
is, “the man without coat,” “man wear- 
ing soft hat,” “bareheaded man,” or “man 
wearing stiff straw hat”) the person con- 
forming to the following statements. (Ex- 
ample: Man pouring drink from bottle. 
Answer: “Man with stiff straw hat.”) 

16, The man wearing spectacles. 

17 The man smoking a pipe. 

18. The man getting a drink of water. 

19. The man reading. 

20. The man wearing a white suit. 

21. The man wearing soft hat has on 
(1) dark suit, (2) no coat, (3) a light suit 
with dark shoes, ¢4) a light suit with light 
shoes, (5) a dark coat with light trousers. 

22. The man without a coat is (1) 
seated in the corner, (2) standing but 


looses over slightly, (3) standing’ fully 


ing and facing the door. 

23. The bareheaded man (1) is prac- 
tically bald, (2) has dark hair carefully 
brushed, (3) has light hair parted on the 
side, (4) has dark hair mussed so as to 
cover part of his face. 

24. The man wearing stiff straw hat is 
(1) within easy reach of the door knob, 
(2) farthest away from the door, (3) 
placed so as to be behind the door as it 
opens, (4) seated at the teble, (5) the 
person nearest to the water cooler. 

25. The scene pictured is best described 

as (1) tense, (2) industrious, (3) agitated, 
@) calm, (5) jubilant. 


ANSWERS 
1. No. 
2. Straw hat, electric fan, white suit, 
sport shoes. 


3. One coat, one hat. 

4. No. Man without hat is wearing coat. 
Man without coat is wearing hat. 

5. No. 

6. One. 

7. The bareheaded man. 

8. No. 

9. One. : 

10. The bareheaded man. 

11, No.” 


12 None of the men. 
13. Yes—nearer. | 
14. A table lamp, (or a lamp) and an 
electric fan, cord and plug. . 
Yes 


16. Man wearing stiff straw hat. 

17. Man wearing stiff straw hat. 
- 18. Man without coat. 

19. Bareheaded man. 

20. Man wearing soft hat. 

21, Four. , 

22. Two. 

23. Two. 

24. One. 


25. Four. - 


ate and maintain satisfactory labor 
relations, would endeavor, through 
collective bargaining, to arrive at an 
agreement with those representing 
such a majority. If he evades that 
opportunity and seeks only to deal 
with a minority group, it.can be fairly 
questioned whether he is in good faith 
endeavoring to carry out the purposes 
of the law, and doing all within his 
power to establish satisfactory labor 
relations. 


VOLUNTARY CONTRACT 


In final analysis a labor contract 
like any other agreement must be the 
product of voluntary action and im- 


method of collective action. No sin- | 


pose obligations only on those who 
voluntarily assume them. Every ef- 
fort by either employers or employees 


‘to establish their relations on the 


basis of coercion or trickery retards 
instead of advancing the interests of 
both. 

There are many detailed problems 
indicated by your questions whicA 
time will not permit me to discuss. 
But I have made a serious effort to 
present my opinions, for what they 
may be worth, upon the broad and 
fundamental issues involved in the 
future of NRA. I believe that the 
purposes and principles of Title I of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act 


are the self-chosen representatives of|should be and will be carried for- 
the majority of the employees in any | ward into permanent legislation. 


We have been working toward a 


that any employer who desires to cre- | typically American solution in a typi- 


cally American way. We have leaped 
over many difficulties, instead of 
crawling through entanglements. We 
have followed bold intelligence rather 
than scientific caution. Our hearts 
have been generally in tune, although 
our feet were often out of step. We 
have put our faith in human beings 
of the common sort, rather than in 
those who suspected themselves of be- 
ing supermen. We have sought to 
use physical machineries and social 
mechanisms with which we were fa- 
miliar and which we knew how to 
use, rather than any strange devices. 

In 20 months the entire Nation has 
come a long way up from the depths 
of the depression. The National Gov- 
ernment, under the inspiring, courage- 
out and untiring leadership of the 
President has more than fulfilled its 
obligations. Now is the time when 
private enterprise should undertake 
to lift the burdens of unemployment 
from the shoulders of the Govern- 
ment. Now is the time to build pri- 


vate enterprise anew upon the sounder 


economic foundations that have been 
laid. Now is the time to prove that 
we possess the only confidence that 
drives men forward to win new vic- 
tories for themselves and for their 


else or some exterior power—a confi- 
dence which is only another name 
for a timid hope—but that confidence 
which is the very heart of courage— 


our own faith in owrselves. 


erect, (4) seated and reading, (5) stand- 


children—not confidence in some one} 


The Prospective Battle 
Over 900 Federal Jobs 


[Continued from Page 9.]} 
cause they received their original appoint- 
ments during the Republican administra- 
tion. 

In an effort to restrain Secretary More 
genthau from actually dismissing the ine 
vestigators, a suit was filed in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Supreme Court, last 
week, by one of the “McKellar victims.” 
Counsel for 900 investigators who refused 
to take the examination, contends that 
Comptroller General McCarl miscon- 
strued the phraseology of the McKellar 


“rider as having a broader scope than 
Congress intended.” 

Counsel for the protesting employers 
would like to have the District Supreme 
Court interpret the legislation. The Mce- 
Carl ruling was characterized as, in ef- 
fect, labeling “as fraudulent civil service 
administration.” 
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USINESS and government strike up coop- 


eration plans. 


Donald Richberg is calling the tune of Fed- 
eral policy. 
x* * * * 


are left out. 


NRA reaches the debating stage. It will 
stay in the national picture. 
Section 7a slated to become a separate law 
under new plans. 


Utilities alone 


Strong public control is studied as fair ex- 
change for industrial price fixing. 
2.3 
Quotas or freer trade become issues as off- 


cials debate foreign business. 


Treasury eyes depreciation reserves. 
try to force spending. 
* * 


May 


x * 
President wants short Congress session; 


few new laws. 


Thirty-hour week again becomes trading 
weapon. | 


HERE is an old theory in politics. It is: “If 
you can’t lick ’em, join ’em.” 
Business couldn’t win at the polls. Govern- 


ment tried, and couldn’t beat the depression. 

Thus the stage was set for a joining party. 
Everybody was licked under the former set-up. 
Now an attempt is being made to find if every- 
body can’t win by geétting together in a revel of 
cooperation. 

Bankers and business men and manufacturers 
are coming out with their ideas and their plans. 


- They are receiving repsectful attention in high 


official quarters in Washington. The emphasis 
is placed on “safe and sane” plans for spending, 
checks to the activity of labor, aid to private in- 
dustry. 

The word is passed: : 

“Don’t take too seriously the talk of vast public 
works spending. Take with a grain of salt tales 
of a central bank, or of plans to start industry 
working on the 1927 level with the Government 
to buy its surplus output, or of a wide variety of 
other plans.” | 

The stress now is on cooperation. 

How long will it last? Many officials wonder. 
Some say a few months, some say even a year or 
two. It depends, interested officials say, on White 
House action, on what Congress does, on what 
industry wants. 

But already there are murmurings. William 
Green, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, is viewing with alarm. Radical Congress- 
men from the Middle West and Northwest are 
showing concern over business and Government 
cooperation. 

Whatever the eventual outcome, business men 
and Federal officials now are trying to win one 
another at a love feast. When one or the other 
doesn’t get what it wants, the break may come. 


The Power Problem 


An industry omitted from the co- 
operation plan 


VEN before the business-Government coopera- 
tion started, one vast private industry was 
left out. 

That was the electric power industry. In the 
very midst of the general peace parley, President 
Roosevelt took occasion to shoot darts at the 
electric utilities. | 

At Tupelo, Miss., Nov. 18, he said: 

“* * * what are you doing here is going to be 
copied in every State of the Union before we get 
through.” 


What they are doing at Tupelo is buying Gov- - 


ernment-produced power and selling it at retaii. 
Privately-operated companies assert that they 
cannot possibly make and distribute power at 
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ELECTRIC POWER 
Gain in demand in last week substantially 
above usual seasonal increase 


the price offered by the Government. Taxés, 
they claim, preclude that. ‘ 

But, of the opposition, Mr. Roosevelt said: 

“We recognize that there will be a certain 
amount of——what shall I say?———_rugged oppo- 
sition to this development, but I think we recog- 
nize also that the opposition is fading as the 
weeks and the months go by; fading in the lign« 
of practical experience.” 

In Washington, the President’s observations 
were set down as a statement of policy of major 
importance. 

Among business men there was heard little 
outspoken opposition to an announcement of a 
broad plan for public ownership of public utili- 
ties. Wanting cheap power, they were slow to 
rally to the support of power companies. 


Conciliatory Policies 


Mr. Richberg sounds the note of 
friendliness toward business 


ONALD Richberg now in the man to watch 
for careful statements of Federal policy. 
Aside from President Roosevelt, he speaks with 
most authority, with deepest inside information. 
Twice during the past week Mr. Richberg 
dwelt upon such matters as inflation, NRA’s fu- 
ture, labor’s rights. Those addresses, involving 


statements of major importance, are covered on 
page 12. 

A former labor attorney, and former radical, 
Donald Richberg now speaks the language of 
conciliation. 

Once he talked of “peaceful revolution.” Now 
he talks pf cooperation. His voice calls the tune 
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BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
Available data indicate moderate rise in 
composite business index 


for Federal officials, high and low. Since he 
took over his job of coordinator of Federal policy, 
and had time to establish himself, few sour notes 
have been struck by Federal officials. 

The tune is set at the top. 


Future of the NRA 


Chiefs of recovery agencies begin to 
clear away the mysteries 


BiG subject today is NRA. It had become since ~ 


General Johnson’s retirement, and even be- 
fore the mystery organization of the New Deal. 
The National Industrial Recovery Board and 
the Industrial Emergency Committee, appointed 
to take the general’s place, went immediately 
into seclusion. 

Rumors spread. NRA was to be _ interred. 
Dissension had cropped out. All price control 
was to be scrapped. Industry was to be forced 
to add hosts of the unemployed to its pay roll. 

But now the mystery and the rumors are be- 
ing dissipated. 

Donald Richberg, head of the IEC; S. Clay 
Williams, chairman of the NIRB; and Arthur D. 
Whiteside, member of the NIRB, have revealed 
some of their views. ‘ 

They represent the authoritative view of the 
future of the Blue Eagle, even if they do not clear 


‘up many points in controversy. 


INDUSTRIAL CODES 


What now is assured, according to these Gov- 
ernment spokesmen, is this: 
1. NRA will be continued after June 16, 1935, 


—Photo by Underwood & Underwood. 


BUSINESS SPOKESMEN 
Gerard Swope, industrialist and Govern- 
ment adviser (left), with Silas Strawn 
(right), who has just been named by the 
Chamber of Commerce to direct business 

cooperation with Government. 


when the present act expires. Whether new 
legislation will be in permanent form is as yet 
undecided. 

2. Codes of fair competition are to be retained 
as the agency for industrial self-regulation But 
they must be made more simple, more enforce- 
able, more flexible. Fair trade practice re- 
quirements will be sharply curtailed. 

3. Price control and other paths to monopoly 
will be permitted only when the Government has 
a stronger hand in regulation. That would be the 
price exacted for freedom from anti-trust laws. 

4. Minimum wages and maximum hours, ad- 
justed flexibly for individual industries, will con- 
tinue, as will regulations against child labor. 

5. Trade associations, through which business 
men function in administering NRA, would be re- 
quired to furnish full information to a Govern- 
ment body. That body may become known as 
the National Code Administration, combining 
functions of NRA and the Federal Trade Com-. 
mission. 

6. Section 7a, stating the right of labor to 
organize, will be continued but may be made 
clearer as to its exact intent. 


LABOR PROVISIONS 


In that connection, consideration now is being 
given to a suggestion that the labor section of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act be removed 
from the Act when it is revised by Congress. 
Then the labor clauses would be written into a 
Separate statute, along with machinery for their 
enforcement. 

This was the plan advanced by Senator Wag- 
ner (Dem.), of New York, in his bill before the 
‘last session of Congress. In modified form it 
again promises to be a center of controversy. 


ATTITUDE OF BUSINESS 
OW do business and industrial organizations 


react to the Government plans? Have they 
definite suggestions to make? 
Both the Chamber of Commerce of the United 


Latest Information on 
General Conditions 


Throughout the Nation 


Effects of Government 
Action on Business, 


Large and Small 


States and the National Association of Manu- 
facturers now have announced their recommen- 
dations for legislation to take the place of the 
present National Industrial Recovery Act. 

Their views and those of Mr. Richberg fail to 
jibe in several particulars. 


CHAMBER’S PROPOSALS 


What the Chamber of Commerce proposes is 
as follows: 

That a new recovery act should be limited to 
business engaged in or affecting interstate 
commerce. . 

That industry should make its own rules sub- 
ject only to Government approval or veto. 

That collective bargaining should be bargain- 
ing with representatives of all groups of em- 
ployes, without minorities being excluded or in- 
dividuals barred from direct dealing with em- 
ployers. 

That employes in choosing representatives to 
bargain for them should be free from coercion 
from any source. 


MANUFACTURERS’ PLAN 


What the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers proposes is this: 
That NRA be continued for a “transition pe- 


riod” of one year, sharply limited in scope. 


That the Federal Act affect only industries 
engaged in interstate commerce, with each State 
having separate Acts to govern “local” indus- 
tries. 

That labor provisions of the new law be sepa- 


‘rated in administration and assigned to the De- 


partment of Labor, with enforcement through a 
“court of competent jurisdiction on the basis of 
fact as well as law.” 

That an administrative court of five members 


be set up to rule over the new and temporary 


NRA. Voluntary codes would be submitted to 
the court by industry, which it could approve or 
disapprove. The court also would be called upon 
to enforce prohibitions against marketing agree- 
ments, limitation of output, fixing of prices. . 


‘New Economic Era’ 


Prospect of a struggle for control 
of regulatory agency 


N addition to these plans of special groups, 


another group, the American Federation of 


Labor, is to have its plan. 

Mr. Richberg has stated his ideas. Those of 
President Roosevelt are expected largely to co- 
incide. 

What does all of this mean? To economists, 
who analyzed NRA for the National Planning 
Board, the pulling and hauling attendant upon 
reorganization of the recovery administration 
are “best understood as the faint beginning of a 
new economic order in the United States. 

“To what end it will evolve,’ these economists 
said, “will depend upon the alignment of social 
forces in the country, even as today it reflects 
the domination of organized business seeking 


‘profit. 


“Far more likely than its repeal is its evolution 
into a center of social struggle in which all 
groups attempt not to kill, but to control] this 
powerful agency.” 


Prospects in Congress 


The President’s desire for a ‘short, 
snappy’ session 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, working at his 
Warm Springs, Ga., cottage, has Congress on 
his mind. 

Like nearly every President, he admits a de- 
sire for a short and snappy session. The well- 
authenticated report is that Mr. Roosevelt is be- 
ing advised by some of his important aides to 
seek a broad program of legislation from the 
new Congress, riveting the whole New Deal into 
permanent law. 

This advice is given because of the overwhelm- 
ing Democratic majority that will be available 
to act on Presidential recommendations. It is a 
majority that. may not be as tractable in 1936, 
when a Presidential election is on the horizon. 

But an equally well-authenticated report is 
that the President is turning from this sugges- 
tion to one that the number of requests made to 
Congress be limited. This would represent an- 
other concession to business, which frequently 


develops the jitters when Congressmen are func- 
tioning. 


‘MUST’ LEGISLATION 


(VEN the short agenda of “must” legislation, 
aS described here, would seem _ sizeable 


enough. 
proposals: 
A plan to extend NRA beyond June 16, 1935, 
but whether permanent or not remains to be de- 
cided. 
A bill to set up the machinery for a nation- 
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VOLUME OF TRADE 
Bank debits outside New York City show 
continuation of October upward trend 


plan to be offered by the executive is expected to 
require State cooperation. 

A request that the Senate ratify the St. Law- 
rence seaway treaty. 

A re-submission of amendments to the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act sought by Secretary 
Henry Wallace. 

A bill to extend the lending powers of the 
RFC. 

A plan ‘for regulation of holding companies. 


peo by Harris & Ewing. 
“ANSWER ME THIS” 
“What about a central bank?” Sen. Duncan 
U. Fletcher, Chairman of the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee, is asking leading bankers in 
a questionnaire which he has just sent out. 


Appropriations for public works, 
grade crossing elimination. 
The regular appropriation bills. 


THE 30-HOUR WEEK 


HILE the Administration is recommending 
legislation on those subjects, Congress will 
have two ideas of its own that promise a battle. 
One is the demand for immediate payment of 
the full value of veteran’s adjusted compensation 
certificates. . This would involve about $2,- 
200,000,000. 

The second is the demand for a compulsory 
30-hour maximum work week. 

Both have strong backing in Congress. Some 
ground for compromise on the veteran’s demand 
is being sought. The 30-hour week demand may 
prove the more difficult to meet. It has the back- 
ing of the American Federation of Labor and of 
many newly elected Congressmen. 

When offered in 1933 to the special emergency 
session of Congress, the 30-hour plan provided 
the spur that drove through the NIRA. Now it 
Offers itself again as a bargaining weapon that 
may be used by labor to gain the sort of labor 
clause it wants in a new NIRA. 


housing, 


Federal Power Projects 


Extension of TVA plan to other 
river valleys sought 


LMOST sure to be asked of Cungress is an 
extension to other watersheds of the plan of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority for development 
of natural resources. Missouri River valley Con- 
gressmen, Arkansas River valley Congressmen, 
and Columbia River valley Congressmen all want. 
“authorities” for their valleys. 

This raises threats to existing private power 
companies, who may have to compete with Gov- 
ernment power if these projects are authorized. 
Their line of attack against extension of the 
TVA idea lies in questioning the claims of sav- 
ings to be made by public development of water 
power. 


DISPUTE OVER TAXES 


“If public authorities paid as much in taxes as 
private companies they could not offer cheap 
rates,” the utilities contend. 

In reply, President Roosevelt said at Tupelo: . 


“I understand that from a financial view, in - 


spite of various fairy tales that have been spread 
in other parts of the country, your pawer system 
is still paying taxes to the municipality.” 

This statement started a debate about the ac- 
counting practices of privately operated and 
publicly operated utilities. 

Wendell L. Wilkie, president of the Common- 


wealth and Southern Corporation, replying to 
the President, said: 


“The TVA pays as its sole taxes 5 per cent of 
the wholesale price of electric energy, which is 
about 4 mills per kilowatt hour. The power com- 
panies in the area are paying between 15 and 20 
per cent of the retail price of electric energy, on 
about 2 cents per kilowatt hour.” 

The Valley Authority still contended that it set 
aside as expenses, not only taxes payable to 
States, but also additional funds equal to the na- 
tional average per cent of gross revenue which 
private utilities pay in taxes. 


PROPERTY VALUATION 


Then the debate went farther. Mr. Wilkie ques- 
tioned the valuation of the Muscle Shoals prop- 
erty. Its cost, he said, was carried at 40 per 
cent of the original outlay. 


David E. Lilienthal, director of TVA, replied: 
“Muscle Shoals was constructed for other pur- 
poses in addition to power. The law requires 
TVA to allot the original cost chargeable to 
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BUILDING CONTRACTS 
Construction daily averages less than last 


year but evidence of renewed activity is 
seen 


power. We have set up a figure which is the 
amount a business man would be willing to put 
into a plant at Muscle Shoals and added 25 per 
cent to be conservative.” 

A third objection was made that TVA did not 
charge overhead expense, interest during con- 
struction, and other items, against the project. 


Mr. Lilienthal answered that books were set _ 


up with a “hypothetical interest expense,” and 
not only that, but provision was made for retir- 
ing the investment. Ordinary practice of utili- 
ties, Mr. Lilienthal said, is to refund instead of 
to retire private utility investments. 

. Then the TVA director made this admission: 

“The volume of business will not immediately 
be adequate to carry the full costs. There must 
be a development period, particularly since we 
begin operations with a huge plant on which we 
are accepting fixed charges. 

“Two factors will probably shorten this de- 
velopment period, namely, markets attracted by 
the low rates, and, secondly, an increased use in 
each market, stimulated by these rates.” 


Stimulating Trade 


Federal agencies split on methods of 
building commerce | 


The foreign trade situation is being viewed 
with increasing seriousness in the highest official 
quarters here. 


Everybody in the Government is agreed upon 
the necessity for rebuilding that trade. However, 
a wide difference exists over the method. 

Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, believes in 
trade agreements with other nations, the terms 
of which then will be applied to all other most- 
favored nations, once agreed upon. This in- 
volves lowered tariffs. 

_ George N. Peek, special adviser to the Presi- 
dent on foreign trade, wants to adopt the Euro- 
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STEEL INGOT OUTPUT 
Steel mill operations have advanced to 28 
per cent of capacity 


pean practice of establishing quotas and having 
one tariff rate for a country that will buy from 
us and another rate for a country that won’t 
trade, or discriminates against the United States. 

Mr. Peek, in a speech, referred to “free trade 
altruists,” and this fling was accepted as a refer- 
ence to Secretary Hull and to Henry Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculturé, who agreed with him. 
Mr. Hull made it clear that his ideas will prevail. 

Trade agreement negotiations under the new 
tariff act are proceeding slowly. Agreements 
with Brazil and Colombia are about to be con- 
cluded. One with Cuba went into effect Sept. 3. 
Others are coming slowly. 


WORD from a Brain Truster pointed to the 
consequences of continued stagnation of in- 
ternational trade. 

Mordecai Ezekial, economic adviser to Secre- 
tary Wallace, warned seaboard cities of the coun- 
try that they faced a loss of standing unless 
markets abroad could be recaptured. Said he: 

“Our whole industrial organization, which tied 
in with the rest of the world at a score of ocean 
gateways, might have to be materially recast. 
Perhaps interior centers would become dominant, 
while Boston, New York, Philadelphia and other 
Seaports would cease to grow.” 


Dr. Ezekial is not the first New Dealer to pre- 
dict the decline of the big seaboard industrial 
centers. Others have urged decentralization of 
industry as a deliberate policy to check the 
growth of cities. 


Business charts printed on this page were fur- 
nished by the Department of Commerce. 
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Farm Recovery: 
Is Crop Control 
The Right Road? 


Doubts Raised Within and 
Without Administration 
Fold; a ‘Disguised Dump- 
ing’ Plan From Texas 


Lines already are being drawn for the 


Nation’s agricultural policy. 

The result is a jumble of ideas, but 
with the central issue emerging, so that 
it can be considered by farmers and by 
Congressmen. Henry A. Wallace, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, stated the issue dur- 
ing the past week; it is: 

Should farmers continue to hold down 
production in order to hold up prices, 
and be financed in that policy by process- 
ing taxes paid by the consuming public? 

Or should farmers be told that the sky 
is the limit in production, with any goods 
that cannot be sold within the United 
States, to be exported? 


‘DISGUISED DUMPING’ 


What to do with the surplus divides the 
advocates of the second plan. Some, such 
as Marvin Jones (Dem.), of Texas, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, would use processing tax funds to 
finance the sale of products abroad. That 
is a polite name for “dumping.” 

Others would have the Federal Treas- 
ury meet the cost of dumping excess 
goods. Still others would definitely fix 
prices on farm products sold within this 
country, letting the surplus seek a market 
abroad at whatever price it would bring. 
A few are urging that all controls be 
taken off and that American agriculture 
compete with world agriculture for mar- 
kets, as it did from 1930 to 1933. 

Secretary Wallace favors the domestic 


- gllotment plan now in effect, designed to 


adjust farm production to the potential 
market. Any scheme for having one price 
within the United States and another 
price for products to be dumped abroad. 
would, lead to chaos, in Po opinion. 

x * 


POLICIES IN DOUBT 


But one thought is driving on those 
who are dissatisfied with the present sys- 
tem. It is expressed by George N. Peek, 
former administrator of AAA and now 
special advisor to the President on foreign 
trade. He said: 

“If we concede that all wealth comes 
from productive effort, it is hard for me 
to understand how we can increase our 
wealth by continued restriction on pro- 
duction.” 

Then Governor Floyd Olson, of Minne- 
gota, expressed the same idea in differ- 
ent words when he said: 

“I do not think production control is 
necessary or conscionable when there are 
enough hungry people in the country to 
consume all the surplus we produce.” 4 

To this line of comment, Secretary Wal- 
lace replied: 

“I am for unrestricted production pro- 
vided there is a sufficient excess of im- 
ports over exports in this country to serv~- 
ice the debts owed us by foreign nations 


‘and in addition to pay a fair price for our 


exportable surplus.” 

But, he added: 

“Those who now demand unrestricted 
production when foreigners cannot buy 
our surplus because they cannot obtain 
dollars, forget that producers, in order 
to stay in business, must sell their stuff, 
not give it away.” 

The battle between the two schools of 
thought will be fought out in Congress. 
As many another nrresent-day issue, it 

back to the problem of reviving a 
foreign trade that has greatly contracted. 


ARE PEOPLE GOING HUNGRY? 


Still, is it true that Americans are not 
getting enough to eat in a country that 
is taxing its very consumers to cut down 
production? 

The Bureau of Home Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, seems to sug- 
gest the possibility of that very thing. 
It has made a study of diets, and has set 
up four standard diet levels. They are 
(1) a restricted diet for emergency use, 
(2) a presumably adequate diet at mini- 
mum cost, (3) a more fully adequate diet 
at greater cost, and (4) a liberal diet. 

During the days of prosperity the ma- 
jority of families in the United States, 
according to the Bureau, subsisted on diet 
No. 2. The implication is that during 
these days of depression they are on diet 
No. 1. If Diet No. 4 were possible, with 
everyone having as much of whatever he 
wanted to eat, then the claim is there 
would be no farm surplus within the 
United States to dump abroad. 

But no one, as Secretary Wallace points 
out, has offered a way for people generally 
to share Diet No. 4 when they have trou- 
ble on present incomes meeting Diet No. 1. 
About 80 per cent of the $1,400,000,000 
spent annually by the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration goes to providing 
food for American families. 


FARM POLL ON COTTON 


The date for balloting by Southern 
farmers, to determine whether they de- 
sire to continue the Bankhead Act next 
year, has been set for December 14, 

At that time the Southern farmers will 
express their attitude toward a rigid 
form of production control. If two-thirds 
of them vote in favor, then next year as 
this year, every producer of cotton will 
be granted an allotment that he can fill. 
Any cotton grown above that amount can 
be sold only after payment of a heavy 
tax 


This represents compulsory production 
control, designed to bolster the price of 
cotton. 

* 


SUPPORT FOR COTTON PRICES 


There is another form of support for 
cotton prices in Government loans now 
being made-to cotton farmers at 12 cents 
a pound. A farmer can put up his cot- 
ten as security, borrow 12 cents, and then 
let the cotton go to the Government if 
the price falls under 12 cents when the 
loan comes due. 

This practice is sweeping the South 
now. A large percentage of the 1934 crop 
is bring offered for Government loans. 
The effect is that cotton is not reaching 
market in normal volume. 

But in any event the cotton is not im- 
mediately needed because buyers are 
scarce at the prevailing level and exports, 
which usually involve 60 per cent of the 
crop, are running at only about half of the 
usual total. 


MONEY 


The Monetary and Financial Developments of the 


Week---Banking Relations of Government and 


Business --Supervision of Securities 


HE future of the national bud- 
get, now in a bad state of un- 
balance, is going to depend in a 
good measure on the choice Presi- 


impending fight over the future of thé geent Roosevelt makes between Har- 
pen né| 


“Old L. Ickes and James A. Moffett. 

Mr. Ickes, Secretary of the Inter- 
jor and Administrator of Public 
Works, wants a vast, Government- 
financed housing program. He would 
spend billions building homes that 
then would sell cheaply on a flat 3 
per~cent interest rate. His attitude 
toward the venturesomeness of pri- 
vate capital in this fleld is not one 
of hopefulness. 

Mr. Moffett, Federal Housing Ad- 
ministrator, wants few if any pub- 
lic financed home building projects. 
His conviction is that private capi- 
tal, given some assurances such as 
those offered by the Federal Hous- 
ing Act, will move in and take over 
the building job. Billions in private 
spending, millions of new jobs are 
visioned by him. 

Mr. Roosevelt must decide be- 
tween them. For the past eighteen 
months he has sided with the Ickes 
school. Signs recently have multi- 
plied that he is veering now to the 
Moffett school. 

Billions on the expenditure side 
of the forthcoming budget depend 
on the Presidential decision. A turn 
to Ickes would point the Federal 
debt much above the $31,000,000,000 
limit set by the President a year ago. 
A Moffett turn might hold the debt 
near those limits. 

* 
BUDGET BALANCING 

Seldom heard in Washington is 
the question: Will the Federal bud- 
get be balanced in the fiscal year 
that starts next July 1? 

Rather, frequently heard is the 
question: How big is the deficit to 
be in the next fiscal year? 

The best guess on this last ques- 
tion has ranged from two billion to 


three billions of dollars, depending . 


on the amount provided for public 
works. Definite figures will not be 
available until early in January, 
when President Roosevelt submits 
his budget message to Congress. 
But, if Mr. Roosevelt wants to bal- 
ance the budget, he now has been 


offered a plan for doing it. 
Could it be done without big new 
taxes? Not in the view of the Na- 


tional Economy League, which has 
submitted the budget balancing 
proposition to the White House. 

It estimates that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can get along on $5,435,- 
000,000 during the next fiscal year. 
Most prevalent estimates of pros- 
pective official recommendations is 
somewhat above $7,000,000,000. This 
year’s outlay is expected to run 
above $8,000,000,000. 

A PLAN THAT SHOWS. HOW 

Where would the NEL save? 
Largely in relief expenditures and 
public works. It would accept the 
Moffett view on building and let pri- 
vate capital do the job, with Gov- 
ernment expenditures on that score 
held to $1,000,000,000, for which com- 
mitments already have been made. 
Then, too, relief costs would be cut 
from an estimated $1,400,000,000 to 
$1,000,000,000 by forcing local com- 
munities and States to take more of 
the load. 

With those reductions there still 
would be $5,435,000,000 of expend- 
itures to meet with revenues. This 
would include $3,085,000,000 for ordi- 
nary operating expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, $1,000,000,000 for public 
works, $1,000,000,000 for relief and 
$350,000,000 for the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps. 

Where would the money come 
from to meet these expenditures? 
The NEL would get $3,500,000,000 
from present revenue sources. Then 
it would expect to realize $1,000,000,- 
000 from repayments to the RFC 
over and above allotments by that 
organization. New taxes would be 
called upon to produce $935,000,000. 
What those taxes should be, the 
League did not specify. 

Often, on recent occasions, when 
the subject of spending and budget 
balancing was raised, the name of 
Marriner S. Eccles was = raised 
with it. 

Mr. Eccles, until the, other day 
Special Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, had been classed as a 
member of the Ickes school, who 
contend that the Federal Govern- 
ment must spend its way to pros- 
perity. 

Now Mr. Eccles is Governor of the 
Federal Reserve system. He is re- 
ported during the past week to have 
made clear to a private gathering 
of bankers his attitude toward 
spending and toward inflation. 
Those ideas were described as con- 
servative. 

He believes that the Government 
must spend, but in a way that will 
encourage much larger* private 
spending. His idea is that Federal 
credit can be utilized to encourage 
the use of private credit, and with- 
out loss to the Government. That 
attitude met with approval among 


the bankers. They also were said 
to be satisfied with Mr. Eccles’ ideas 
on the subject of money. 

With that background, there oc- 
curred during the past week a meet- 
ing of the Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil—a group of private bankers who 
advise the Federal Reserve Board. 
This council in the past has been 
critical of Federal spending and 
monetary policies. The present 
meeting, according to Mr. Eccles, 
was marked by a feeling of “har- 
mony and cooperation.” 

= 
TOO MUCH GOLD 

As for the American dollar, it con- 
tinues to stand up strongly among 
the currencies of the world. 

On reeent days it has held firmly 
in the money markets—so much so 
that gold standard countries have 
seen their currencies depreciate to 
a point where it was necessary to 
ship gold to the United States to 
support them on a par with the dol- 
lar. 

Gold shipments of the last week 
passed $46,000,000 and are continu- 
ing. The Federal Treasury now is 
burdened with a vast hoard of more 
than $8.000,000,000 in gold. That 
total has increased $1.000,000,000 
Since the gold content of the dol- 
lar was reduced by 40 per cent. This 
is about $3,000,000,000 more than 
there is currency outstanding. 

Officials point out that this gold 
really is a drug on the market. It 
is not circulating. It is vastly more 
than sufficient to support the cur- 
rency. It rapidly is becoming, in 
fact, an embarrassment. 

x** 
PUTTING DOLLARS TO WORK 

The Nation’s gold hoard is prov- 
ing hard to put to use. So, too, its 
hoard of bank credit. 

When private banks found it dif- 
ficult to find borrowers for their 
idle funds, Congress ordered the 
RFC and the Federal Reserve banks 
to go into the business of lending 
Government credit directly to com- 
mercial borrowers. 

Nearly five months of lending ef- 
fort by RFC have resulted in a pal- 
try 432 loans for a total of $25,000,- 
000. Those are loans authorized. 
Loans actually made up to Novem- 
ber 20 amounted to but $4,000,000. 
That is scarcely a drop in the credit 
bucket. 

The period of effort by Federal 
Reserve banks, extending to Oct. 
31, resulted in unconditional ap- 


. proval for 408 loan applications for 


$17,415,000 and conditional approval 
for 231 loans for $9,628,000. The 
amount actually disbursed was 
$6,628,000. 

With slightly more than $10,000,- 
000 the combined lending record of 


RFC and Federal Reserve banks in 


dealing with commercial borrowers, 
Chairman Jones of the RFC now 
has told RFC managers to be as 
lenient as the law will permit in 
pushing loans from now on. 

Mr. Jones expressed the opinion 
that lower interest rates are in the 
offing to entice borrowers. 


ECHO OF WAR DEBTS 

The usual letters, dunning for- 
eign governments for the money 
they owe on war debts, now have 
gone out. Likewise, the usual re- 
sponse is expected. 

Payments are due Dec. 15. They 
should replenish the Federal Treas- 
ury to the extent of $154,730,000. 
Thirteen countries are receiving 
letters, but over two-thirds of the 
total payment is owed by Great 
Britain. 

Already the nations involved, 
with one exception, have made it 
clear that they intend to send no 
checks. In fact, officials here re- 
gard the war debts as just about as 
dead as the proverbial door nail. 

However, Finland, owing an in- 
stallment of $228,538 is prepared to 
maintain her record of uninter- 
rupted payment. 

Her reward is to come in the form 
of an approval by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission of an appli- 
cation by Finland to float a $10,000,- 
000 loan in this country to be used 
in refinancing her foreign debt on 
a lower interest basis. The new 
notes would carry a 4 per cent rate 
in place of the present 5% and 7 
per cent. Defaulting nations are 
barred from borrowing under an 
Act passed by the last session of 
Congress. 

While speaking of debts, reports 
persist that settlement is near on 
the Russian debt problem. A basis 
for agreement is said unofficially to 
have been decided upon. 

Some American companies are 
surveying the field to find the pos- 
sibility of markets in Russia for 
their products. 


DISPUTE OVER SECURITIES 
The second public division within 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission came to light Nov. 21. It 


showed, on the side of strict con- 


struction and enforcement, Com- 
missioners Pecora and Healy; on 


Federal Treasury, 


The Biggest ‘Bank’ 


Thirty Agencies Look to Uncle 


Sam for Loans 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
terested in bank management in 
more than one instance. 

In still another case, with the 
Government loaning directly to in- 
dustry, one of these days it may 
find that it has to take over man- 
agement of a steel mill or a shoe 
factory, or a gold mine, or an oil 
well, to save its: investment. At 
this time interest is being shown in 
management of railroads borrow- 
ing from the RFC. 

What all this adds up to is a grad- 
ual encroachment of the Govern- 
ment into what now is private busi- 
ness. 

That it now wants to avoid. 


NEW LINE OF ATTACK 


So attention is turned to bulwark- 
ing private institutions, and to in- 
spiring confidence in private invest- 
tors, so that they will venture and 
trust their funds in privately fi- 
nanced enterprises. 

The HOLC points out that about 
$1,800,000,000 of its funds have gone 
into the coffers of private mortgage 
financing institutions to take the 
place of mortgages that were re- 
financed by the Government. About 
another billion has gone in the same 
direction from the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. 

Now the Government wants these 
institutions to start lending again 
on homes and farms. 

To encourage them there even has 
been created a Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration which will provide the 
machinery to insure mortgages and 
to guarantee private investors 
against loss. ; 


OPPOSITION FROM BANKERS 


Then the question is raised: Have 
not bankers recognized the signifi- 
cance of the trend toward Govern- 
ment banking and opposed it? 

The answer is that they have, and 
that they have been in opposition 
from the start. But many banks 
have themselves had to look to the 
Government as a super-bank to save 
them from credit troubles. Also the 
pressure from home owners, farm- 
ers, business men, and other hard- 
pressed debtors for loans proved 
stronger than the pressure of pri- 
vate bankers, building and loan as- 
sociations and other lenders, against 
Government loans. . 


NEW RESERVOIRS OF CREDIT 


As a result, Secretary Morgen- 
thau in carrying on the operations 
of the Treasury, not only must find 
reservoirs of credit for use by the 
Government in financing its regular 
activities, but he must find addi- 
itional reservoirs to finance the ex- 
panding activity of the Treasury as 
a banker for Government lending 
agencies. 

The other day he ventured further 
into the field as an investment 
banker, with an issue of Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation bonds, 
which were offered for sale to small 
investors. He was seeking to tap 
further sources of credit. 

The question is whether after ex- 
panding its banking operations as 
it has done during recent years, 
whether the Federal Government 
can gradually withdraw from the 
field as recovery comes. 


the side of more liberality, Chair- 
man Kennedy and Commissioners 
Landis and Matthews. 

The issue arose over registration 
of a $10,000,000 refunding mortgage 


bond issue of the Northern States 


Power Company. The strict en- 
forcers held that the registration 
statement should have emphasized 
in more detail a transaction of the 
company in 1924 and 1925, when it 
write off an $8,000,000 item with- 
out setting up an annual charge 
against earnings to cover this ex- 
pense. The others thought the 
transaction had sufficiently been 
disclosed. 

On a previous occasion a differ- 
ence developed over the handling 
of the B. M. T. security case. 

Much complaint continues to be 
directed against the SEC on the 
ground that costs and labor in reg- 
istering securities under the Act are 
prohibitive. 

Experts of the Commission now 

are busy studying plans for simpli- 
fying and making less expensive the 
cost of compliance. 

Reputedly as a direct result of the 
difficulties of financing under the 
new requirements, three large com- 
panies within recent days have ar- 
ranged for loans totaling $108,000,- 
000 by going directly to banks. 
These loans then cannot be offered 
to the public. Under the Act the 
placing of an issue of. securities 
with not more than 25 investors 
does not constitute an offering to 
the public. 


* 

SENATOR FLETCHER’S QUERY 
Senator Fletcher, Dem., of Florida, 

chairman of the Committee on 


) Banking and Currency, is waiting 


with bated breath for an answer by 
bankers to a questionnaire he sent 
out. What he wants to know is: 
“Should the Government own and 
operate the country’s banking sys- 
tem?” 
He is asking the bankers. 


Deve 


still in progress, no major labor 
conflicts disturbed the industrial 
scene in the past week. 
This period of comparative quiet 
afforded a breathing space which 
was used by labor’s spokesmen to 
lay plans and to appeal to public 
opinion, with one eye on the Con- 
gress which will assemble early in 
January. 


THE 30-HOUR WEEK 
The American Federation of Labor 
already has questioned all members 
of the new Congress, and the Fed- 
eration’s president, William Green, 
expresses himself as satisfied with 
the line-up on its program. This 
program includes adoption of the 
30-hour week at the basic rate paid 
for a 40-hour week—a possible bar- 
gaining weapon of considerable 
force. 

In the meantime the Federation 
is keeping its eye on the National 
Association of Manufacturers, from 
which a call has gone out to busi- 
‘ness leaders for the gathering of 
“one of the most momentous meet- 
ings of industrialists in history,” to 
take place in New York Dec. 5 and 
6. This conference is for the pur- 
pose of drafting industry’s recom- 
mendations for the road to recov- 
ery, to be presented to the Admin- 
istration and Congress. 

Recovery plans, both of industry 
and labor, as currently outlined, ac- 
cept one basic test. This test is: 
They must find a way to put some 
eight million unemployed back to 
work. 7 


QUESTION OF PROFITS: 

To this test, industry, as inter- 
preted last week by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, would 
add one other condition; namely, 
that private industry should be 
stimulated through the earning of 
profits. 

Labor, on the other hand, insists 
on another condition; namely, that 
workers should increase their share 
of the national income as produc- 
tion rises. 

Stripped of non-essentials, the 
controversy reduces itself to this 
simple form: 

Says labor: 
workers can buy more, thereby cre- 
ating employment to satisfy the in- 
creased demand.” 

Say employers: “Accept less pay 
so that we can sell more goods at 
lower prices. We shall need more 
employes to make the goods.” 


LABOR’S PROGRAM 

The steps which organized labor 
has in mind for achieving its objec- 
tives include: 

1. Writing into section 7a of the 
Recovery Act the majority ruling 
made by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. | 

2. Placing ‘representatives of la- 
bor on the NRA code authorities. 

Over against these proposals, the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers wants “a clarification of sec- 
tion Ta to recognize the rights of 
industry.” 

This phrase covers two concrete 
aims, namely: 

1. Writing into section 7a an in- 
terpretation which would give bar- 
gaining rights to minority groups of 
employes instead of confining this 
right exclusively to majority groups. 
The effect, it is held, would be to 
bar the way to the closed shop. The 
Labor Board has held that such an 
interpretation would defeat the pur- 
poses of collective bargaining. It 
has not yet been confronted direct- 
ly with the closed shop issue. 


* 

COERCION BY UNIONS 

2. The prohibition of coercion on 
the part of unions. The effect of 
this change would be to weaken the 
force of the strike weapon. Labor 
Board officials declare that employ- 
ers already have the protection of 
the courts against such coercion; 
that the law gives unions the right 
of using persuasion as an offset to 
the employers’ economic power. 

So much for the aims of each 
side. What is ahead if either or 
both fail? The A. F. of L. main- 
tains that industrialists have no an- 
swer to this question. The Federa- 
tion’s answer, as stated in its 
monthly survey of business, is: 

“In case private initiative is still 
unable to lift business out of the 
depression, the President’s aides are 
working on a nation-wide plan to 
increase production with the help 
of Federal guarantees and put men 
and women back to work in indus- 
try.” 

Beyond failure, in the Federa- 
tion’s view, stands the shadow of 
direct Governmental action. 


* 
COURT TEST FOR NLRB 

When Francis Biddle, new chair- 
' man of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, began his duties last 
week, his first move was to arrange 
a conference with Justice Depart- 


dyers’ strike, 


“Pay more wages so 


ents as They Affect Bo 


ment officials with a view to the 
prompt prosecution of the Houde 
Engineering Co. He _ reported a 
promise of full cooperation in bring- 
ing to a test this case, which in- 
volves the majority ruling in col- 
lective bargaining. 

MAJORITY RULE AT WORK 

On Mr. Biddle’s first day in office 
he was called on to hear a case 
which would appear to stretch the 
majority -ruling to the breaking 
point. At any rate, the regional 
board passing on the case decided 
against giving exclusive bargain- 
ing rights to one union which had 
received from employes a vote of 
619, against 612 cast for a rival 
union. The point was that there 
were 25 blank ballots and 1 void 
ballot, so that neither side received 
a clear majority of all entitled to 
vote. 

The case involves employes of the 
Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Co., of 
Buffalo, N. ¥. The rival unions are: 
The Aeronautical, affiliated with the 
A. F. of L., which carried through a 
bitter strike last Spring; the Air- 
craft, organized since the strike, 
which calls itself an independent 
union, but which its rival calls a 
company union. 

The Aircraft states that it was 
formed with no aid or encourage- 
ment from the company, in support 
of which claim it asserts that the 
A. F. of L. offered to grant it a char- 
ter and withdraw support from the 
Aeronautical union. 

But the Aircraft refused the offer. 
An election was held on July 10, 
with the result noted above, the Air- 
craft receiving 612 votes and the 
Aeronautical 619. The regional labor 
board ruled that each union might 
bargain with the company, each 
agreement binding only the mem- 
bers of the union making the agree- 
ment. 

xe 
A NOVEL AGREEMENT 

The Aircraft then made an agree- 

ment with the management, which 


| contained at least one novel clause. 


This was a pledge on the part of the 
union to cooperate with the com- 
pany to the utmost to make oper- 
ations profitable, in return for which 
the management undertook to ap- 
proach the owners of the business 
with this proposal: After a certain 
definite return on invested capital 
is earned, the excess should be 
divided equally between dividends 
and a distribution to employes. The 
Aircraft hoped that this agreement 
might serve as a model for other 
firms and point the way for co- 
operation between labor and man- 
agement generally. 

In the meantime, however, the 
Aeronautical, supported by the A. 
F. of L., moved to be declared win- 
ner of the election and entitled to 


sole bargaining rights for all the 


employes. The Aircraft countered 
with a demand that it should be 
declared winner, on the ground that 
the election was unfairly conducted. 
It was alleged that a considerable 
number of employes belonging to 
the Aircraft were prevented from 
voting through an illegal ruling on 
the part of the regional labor 
board’s representative, who was said 
to have discriminated against the 
Aircraft on the assumption that it 
was a company union. : 

Here the matter rests. 

MR. RICHBERG’S STAND 

Calling on both labor and em- 


-ployers to lay aside coercive meas- 


ures and cooperate in good faith to 
work out collective bargaining rela- 
tions, Donald R. Richberg, Director 
of the National Emergency Council, 
took a stand last week in direct sup- 
port of the Labor Board’s majority 
ruling. 

In a former address, he had stated 
that this ruling did not necessarily 
apply to small firms. But in the 
meantime, the Board had made sev- 
eral decisions which showed that 
such was not its view of the matter. 

On Nov. 21, Mr. Richberg stated 
that the Board’s majority ruling 
left open to employes the choice of 
the unit for which a majority 
spokesman might be chosen. This 
might be, for instance, he intimated, 
members of a craft union within a 
shop rather than all employes of 
the shop. 

GAINST this opinion should be 
placed a number of rulings by 
the Board, which specified exactly 
what the bargaining units should 
be. In one case, employes in each 
theatre of a chain were required to 
bargain separately for each theatre. 
In another case, members of a 
riveters’ trade union were denied 
the right to bargain separately from 
the other unions represented in the 
establishment. In still another case, 
bus drivers were not permitted to 
bargain except through the repre- 
sentative of both street car and bus 

employes. 


Where Government | 
Funds Go 


EXPENDITURES were 
up last week; they amounted to $167,- 
800,000. Most of the increase wag due to 
a bookeeping transaction of $52,000,000. 
This amount, which ¢he Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation has received from 
the sale of its investments, had previ- 
ously been credited to FDIC’s expense ac- 
count. Last week it was transferred out, 
makirg the FDIC a net expense to the 
Government instead of an income factor, 
as previously shown. 
Ordinary expenses were lower for the 
third consecutive week. They totaled 
$54,600,000, which is the lowest they have 
been since the first week in October. 


Emergency costs of the Government 
amounted to $113,200,000, which was three 
times what it was the week before, but 
this includes the FDIC transfer. Relief 
expenditures were $6,200,000. Public 
Works projects needed $20,700,000, which 
brought the total of this fiscal year to 
$546,800,000, which is about four times 
the amount spent during the same pe- 
riod last year. 

The deficit for the week amounted to 
$122,300,000. This is more than twice 
what it was for the previous week. 


Five Security Issues 
Seek Exchange Listing 


Applications for listing five security is- 
sues on approved stock exchanges were 
filed with the SEC on Nov. 22. The appli- 
cations were for the common stock of the 
following companies: Croft Brewing Co.; 
Hyde Park Breweries Assn., Inc.; Silver- 
smith Mines, Ltd.; Slocan King Mines, 
Ltd.; and the Gnome Gold Mining Co. 

The registration with the SEC of cer- 
tificates of deposit for the preferred stock 
of the Republic Steel Corporation became 
effective on Nov. 21. The Corporation is 
calling in 600,000 shares of its preferred 
stock in connection with its proposed ac- 
quisition of the Corrigan, McKinney Steel 
Company and the Truscon Steel Com- 
pany. 


Sales of Treasury Bills 
At Advance in Price 


The $75,000,000 of 182-day Treasury 
bills which were sold on Nov. 19 brought 
the Treasury an average price of 99.895 
— with 99.889 on the previous 

ue. 

The Treasury also announced that an- 
other issue of $75,000,000 182-day bills 
would be sold on Nov. 26. This issue will 
represent entirely new money, as the 
eet has no bills maturing before 

c. 19. 

This addition of $75,000,000 to the Treas- 
ury’s working balance will only partially | 
replace the drain which has been eating 
up the Treasury’s balance the last few 
months. 
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How mueh is 
peace of mind 
worth? 


theman 
who has secured the fu- 
ture of himself and his 
family with life insurance. 


He will tell you that it’s 
worth more than it costs 
to know his family is safe, 
no matter what happens. 
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“A topical survey of the National Government will 
enable our citizens to understand and to use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for them.” 


A NEW REALISM in government to- 

iT day. Briefly, it is a willingness on the part of 

eS ) the Roosevelt Administration to face facts and 
to be guided accordingly. 


For nearly a year and a half on this page criticism has — 


been directed toward certain policies of the government 
while other policies have been commended. 

Many of the brickbats tossed at the author of these lines 
have come from persons who believed that no criticism 
at all should be leveled at the Administration or from 
persons who mistakenly assumed that to be critical was, 
of course, to be politically partisan. 

No greater disservice could be done the American peo- 
ple than for the press to remain silent while great economic 
changes are being wrought by the acts of government. 

But for those who are skeptical of the value of criti- 
cism, I commend the reading, on pages twelve and thir- 
teen of this issue, of the full text of two speeches by Don- 
ald Richberg—the man who holds the most powerful posi- 
tion in the Federal Government next to the President him- 
self. 

Mr. Richberg frankly, ingeniously, and clearly ex- 
pounds the second stage of the New Deal. 

Certainly Mr. Richberg cannot be suspected of “want- 
ing to go back to Hoover days” or of being out of sym- 
pathy with the “exploited masses”, or with the under- 
privileged man or woman. This is the usual bunkum 


. hurled at all critics of the New Deal, However conscien- 


tious they may be. 
| 
Mr. Richberg speaks out of 
nearly twenty months of experi- 
ence in government under the 


SOUND IDEAS 
EXPRESSED BY 
MR. RICHBERG ‘New Deal. 

Virtually everything that Mr. 


Richberg says today has been advocated on this page for 
more than a year, and by other newspaper critics as well. 

First, Mr. Richberg says the NRA tried to do too much 
in too little time. This was pointed out in a plea for a 
slower-moving program (Oct. 2, 1933). 

Second, Mr. Richberg insists that maximum and mini- 
mum hours should be fixed according to the conditions in 
each trade and industry and not horizontally. He opposes 
price fixing. Also he declares that fair trade practice pro- 
visions should be flexibly developed by a new body or by 


_ the Federal Trade Commission. Readers of this page will 


recall a statement of that point of view, first with respect 
to the dangers of price fixing (August 21, 1933) and three 
articles (Oct. 2, 1933, May 14, 1934, and July 16, 1934) 
calling for the rebuilding of the NRA exactly along the 
lines of Mr. Richberg’s exposition last week. 

Third, Mr. Richberg says private spending must sup- 
plant public spending and that there’s work for millions 
of men for 10 years to come in replacing obsolescent ma- 
chinery. Several letters were received by this paper dis- 
senting from that view when it was pointed out (Sept. 11, 


“the fount estimates as to the replacement necessities of - 
n 


the ne och well into the billions. An argument for 


a rmediate credit system with government support 


' was made by the writer (Aug. 28, 1933). The plan is 


rapidly being developed today through the RFC, the 
Federal Housing Administration and the Federal Reserve 
System. 
Fourth, the Richberg speeches oppose state socialism 
and argue for a profit system and private initiative. The 
fork in the road on this came more than a year ago, but 
the Administration allowed a mixture of emergency emo- 
tionalism and a confusion of counsels to lead it into experi- 
ments some of which are still deflationary and destructive. 
Fifth, the voice of the Adminis- 


WHY RECOVERY tration today is lifted in a spirit 

WAS SLOW 

IN STARTING with private business instead of 
denunciation and invective. Al- 


most a year ago class warfare was condemned as the can- 
cer that was destroying the very tissue of recovery. It was 
the subject of two articles on this page (Dec. 11, 1933, and 
Jan. 29, 1934) addressed to all groups outside the govern- 
ment as well as the people in responsible positions in 
Washington. 

But anybody who reads the aforementioned speeches 
of Mr. Richberg will find many other points that are re- 
freshing, not the least of which is his confession made in 


of conciliation and cooperation 


National Policies Today 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


New York in discussing the “brain trust”, namely, that 
despite seven years of university training and a life-long 
study of economic questions, he could not speak “with 
the assurance of those who advise us just how human af- 


. , fairs could be wisely managed if human beings would 


stop acting like human beings.” 

There’s the whole philosophy of the theorist knocked 
into shreds by a realist—a man who has had 20 months 
of hard knocks with human _ problems and economic 
problems. 

The difference between people who feel and peop!e who 
think is often the difference between bloodshed and peace. 

Too many persons who lost their money or their jobs 
in the depression, or who saw suffering close at hand, 
were unwilling to see recovery started without wreaking 
vengeance on everybody in business and finance, the 
guilty and the innocent. 

In such an atmosphere recovery could not come. Yet 
progress toward cooperation between business and gov- 
ernment was definitely impeded by millions of per- 
sons who were unwilling even to read the facts or to allow 
any other point of view but their own to be considered. 


They forgot that it takes two sides to cooperate construc- — 


tively and that people do not usually cooperate by coer- 
cion, especially in a democracy. They forgot also that the 


only logical way really to transform the economic sys- 


tem into some theoretical Utopia was to confiscate prop- 
erty, violate the Constitution, and set up a dictatorship in 
which the cure would be worse than the disease. 
h If 
Happily, the President himse 
BETTER FEELING has shown himself master of 


DUE TO WORDS these extreme situations and has 
OF PRESIDENT guided the ship of state through 


its most dangerous shoals this 
past several months. In his September 30th radio speech, 
he revealed his concern over the growth of class warfare 
and the breakdown of confidence. His words of reassur- 
ance set the stage for the present era of better feeling. 

For the Administration has come to realize that public 
spending cannot go on indefinitely, that faith in the 
American dollar, now apparently restored because of the 
very positive steps that mean stabilization, will not be 
long sustained if a budgetary trend toward the meeting 
of income and expenses is not soon revealed. 

But how can the budget be balanced unless private 
business resumes its spending? And how can private 
business do it unless the course is charted clearly by gov- 
ernment, and unless some moral and material support is 


rendered by the Government itself? 


There will be skeptics who will say that the Govern- 


ment’s reversal of policy is a direct consequence of the 


fact that notwithstanding the billions that have been 
loaned or spent, the number of unemployed is close to the 
figure it reached a year ago and that the Government 
could turn nowhere else for an ally than to the private 
business agencies which it had scorned. 

But I cannot accept that view. I hold that the Admin- 


- istration has conscientiously tried from the beginning lots 


of experiments in the hope that the pump might be primed 
and recovery started, and I know that a certain group in- 
side the government who now seem to be in the ascen- 
dancy insisted from the very beginning that private 
spending must supplant public spending. They argued 
that restrictions and controls should, of course, be set up 
to prevent a recurrence of fraud and mismanagement of 
the people’s money, but that the task of bringing reem- 
ployment must ultimately be handed back to the people 
themselves. 


The policy that dominates the 

CHANGEDPOLICY administration today is a vic- 

DECIDED ON tory of the liberal conservatives 

WEEKS AGO in the Roosevelt group who have 

convinced the President that re- 

covery is sufficiently far along for the Government to 

justify withdrawal from fields it entered in the height of 
the emergency. 

It would be indulging gratuitously in personalities to 

mention all the men whose counsels are today uppermost, 


but the important fact is that Mr. Roosevelt himself made 


the momentous decision several weeks before the election. 
And the election returns have since confirmed his judg- 
ment. 


CRITICISM 


Recent Reversal of Tactics by Administra'ion Reveals Value of Dissent---Mis akes Are 
— Recognized---Comparison of Suggestions Made a Year Ago and Trend of 


Could those in the Administration who dissented make 
their views public without being subjected to criticism 
of disloyalty? Some did resign rather than be put in a 
false position. But the disinterested writers and commen- 
tators on Washington affairs have no such obligation to 
any administration. Their obligation is only to their own 
consciences and to what they deem to be truly in the 


public interest. 


A political partisan is a per- 


ONE KIND OF son who wants his political party 
PARTISAN MUST to win irrespective of how well 
IGNORE PARTIES the opposition party performs its 


duty. I cannot become inter- 
ested in the political fortunes of anybody. If Mr. Roose- 
velt makes a good record by 1936, he will deserve to be 
reelected and, as I stated in an article on this page (Feb. 
5, 1934) I shall be among the first to express such support 
if his policies have squared with certain principles of eco- 
nomic soundness at home and international cooperation 
abroad expressed in that article. 

An economic partisan may be a person who beltoven 
that the interest of all the people, the poor and the rich, 
the lowly and the more fortunate, the under-privileged 
and the special-privileged, lie in an acceptance of social 
responsibility by all, to be sure, but with it a firm adher- 
ence to fundamental doctrines of economic behavior which 
human beings through centuries of experience have found 
to be workable and practicable. 

I do confess such a partisanship of sound economics in- 
terests me far more than the coming or going of adminis- 
trations irrespective of their political hue. 

Constructive criticism is a vital part of American life 
today. Occasionally it is necessary to be monitory and 
severe because there are irresponsible elements in gov- 
ernment which forget that they are presiding over the 
destinies of all the people. They too often imagine them- 


selves partisan of an economic philosophy which is plainly 


in the interest of a few and not the many, however they 
may camouflage their utterances by pious regard for the 
poor and the jobless. 

I dislike camouflage, whether it comes from the politi- 
cian or the social reformer. I have lived close to govern- 
ment for 25 years, and I cannot find its administrations 
differ very much in their concept of their duty after a year 


or so of power and authority. They all become sobered 
with the immensity of their tasks. 


But there are administrations which strive to implant. 


a more liberal viewpoint. Woodrow Wilson sought to 
bring a more liberal viewpoint to government. Other 
Presidents since have been equally humane, equally sym- 
pathetic with the common man. But they did not have 
the same fundamental idea of the function of the Federal 
Government that Franklin Roosevelt has today. 
_ Nobody can deny that it is a 
concept of wider application than 
any American President has es- 


FOR CRITICS 
STILL AHEAD sayed before. And because it 
was first expressed in such broad 


terms, it caused dismay. All the objectives sought by the 


USEFUL TASK 


President have not been attained because the economic 
transformation attempted has been too sudden and, in 


many respects, wholly impractical. But nobody can com- 
plain that Mr. Roosevelt at least didn’t try to “do some- 
thing” to lift the morale of the people after the bank holi- 
day. 

The tests of the economic soundness of many Roosevelt 
policies are yet to come. The fiscal situation must be 
clarified. The making of a balanced budget some time in 
the next two or three years must be looked upon realisti- 
cally by the Administration if capital is to be coaxed out 
of investors’ hands and into productive enterprises. 

There remains much to be done. The task of the critic 
has only begun. 

Administration officials as a whole, and particularly the 
President himself, have shown a splendid tolerance of 
criticism. They have profited and will profit by mistakes 
pointed out to them by those who seek no favor but only 
the early return of economic conditions which will bene- 
fit the Nation and every class of people irrespective of 


creed or sex or wealth. We have truly entered an era of 
New Realism. 
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